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THE ROLE OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION IN FEDERAL POSITION EVALUATION 
CIA RELATIONSHIP TO THE U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this lecture is to discuss: the role of the Civil 
Service Commission in Federal position evaluation and the CIA’s 
relationship to the Civil Service Commission. Included first is an 
explanation of CSC role under the Classification Act of 1923; second 
the CSC function at the. present time under the Classification Act of 
19^9; and finally the manner in which the CIA position evaluation 
program operates. 

H . CLASSIFICATION ACT O F 1923 
A. Compensati on Sche dules 

The Classification Act of 1923 established five different 

schedules of compensation, namely: 

1. Custodial (chang ed to C PC in August, 1 942) 

The Custodial Service included positions involving per- 
formance of supervision of work in the custody, maintenance, 
and protection of public buildings, premises, and equipment; 
the transportation of public officers, employees or property; 
and the transmission of official papers.. Falling into this 
schedule were such positions an Messengers, building guards, 
laborers, charwomen, elevator operators, etc. 

2 . Clerical, Administrative, and F iscal (C AF) 

The CAE Service included positions involving the per- 
formance or supervision of clerical, administrative, or 
accounting work, or any other work commonly associated with 
office, business, or fiscal administration. Falling into 
this schedule were such positions as personnel officers, 
fiscal accountants, mail and file clerks, supply officers, 
secretaries, typists, stenographers, and clerks. 

3. Professional and S cientific _(p) 

The Professional and Scientific Service included positions 
involving the performance or supervision of routine, advisory, 
administrative, or research work based upon the established 
principles of a profession or science and, requiring profes- 
sional, scientific, or technical training equivalent to that 
represented by graduation from a college or university of 
recognized standing. Falling into this schedule were such posi- 
tions as chemists, engineers, and economists. 
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4 . Subprofessional (SP ) 

The Subprofessional Service included positions involving 
the performance or supervision of work incident, subordinate, 
or preparatory to the work required of employees holding 
positions in the professional and scientific service, which 
required or involved professional, scientific, or technical 
training of any degree inferior to that represented by gradu- 
ation from a college or university of recognized standing. 
Falling into this schedule were such positions as laboratory 
technicians, library assistants, medical technicians. 

5 . Clerical-Mechanical (CM ) 

The Clerical-Mechanical Service included positions not 
in a recognized trade or craft, located in the Government 
Printing Office, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and the 
Mail Equipment Shop, involving the performance Or direction 
of manual or machine operations requiring special skill or 
experience or the counting, examining, sorting, or other 
verification of the product of manual or machine operations. 


It was the intent of the Classification Act of 1923 to 
insure that employees received "equal pay for equal work." In 
order to accomplish this, grade levels were established within 
each of the above schedules as follows: 


Schedule 


Grade Range Per Annum Rates ■ 


1 . Custodial (Later CPC) 

2 . Clerical, Administrative, 

and Fiscal (CAF) 

3 . Professional and 

Scientific (P) 

4 . Subprofessional (SP) 

5 . Clerical-Mechanical (CM) 


1 through 10 
1 through 15 

1 through 8 

1 through 8 
1 through 5 


$600 to $3000 
$1140 to $8000 

$1860 to $8000 

■$900 to $3000 
45 to 50^ per hour 
to $3600 


In order to establish a workable system of proper schedules, 
grades and salaries for positions. Congress endeavored to define 
the activities as well as the general level of responsibilities 
for the various grade levels within each schedule. In addition. 
Congress established the pay rates for each grade, which can be' 
changed only by an Act of Congress. The Civil Service Commission 
has no responsibility for establishing pay rates. 


B. Responsibilities of Departments and Agencies for Adminis tering 
a Classification Program 


Under the Classification Act of 1923 , as amended, Federal 
agencies were . responsible for developing a classification pro- 
gram that would insure the adequate coverage of all positions 
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development of organizational and functional charts, the estab- 
lishment of classification files and the preparation of position 
descriptions covering all types of positions. 

The preparation of position descriptions usually required 
desk audits on each position reviewed-* including positions into 
which an employee was being promoted even though- the higher grade 
had been previously established. Upon completion of the desk 
audit and the preparation of position descriptions, it was 
necessary that the descriptions and the agency recommendation 
concerning title, series, and gra.de be submitted to the Civil 
Service Commission for final allocation. In many instances 
agency representatives had to meet with CSC officials to discuss 
and justify any questionable information contained in position 
descriptions. 

As you can see, establishment of positions was a time con- 
suming process especially since CSC classifiers usually were 
assigned more than one agency. It became necessary for CSC to 
limit a representative’s assignment to one agency in order to 
render more expeditious service in the establishment of positions. 
During the war years, however, the CSC didn't expand as much as 
the various government agencies so it couldn’t handle all classi- 
fication requests effectively. In view of this situation the 
CSC had to rely more upon the classification organizations of 
the agencies. 

C. Responsibilities of the Civil Service Commission for Insuring 
the Adequacy and Effectiveness of Classification Programs in 
Government Organizations 


As previously mentioned the Civil Service Commission was 
responsible for the final allocation of all positions in the 
departmental services of the Federal Government. In addition to 
the required review or pre-audit of position descriptions prior 
to allocation, the CSC was responsible for the development of 
classification standards covering all types of positions. 

In the development of these standards the CSC representatives 
conducted studies of similar positions located throughout the 
Government. On the basis of this information they prepared 
detailed explanation of the various duties and responsibilities 
assigned to individuals in different organizations and endeavored 
to establish a grade pattern for the proper allocation of such 
positions. These standards served as guides for position classi- 
fiers throughout the Government in the analysis and evaluation 
of positions. 

During the war years the limited size of the CSC standards 
staff precluded the development of a sufficient number of standards 
covering the different types of positions, especially those found 
in the emergency agencies. As a result many departments developed 
standards to cover their positions.- Later many of these standards 
were accepted by the CSC and utilized after appropriate modification 
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D. Appeal Procedures 


Agencies and employees had. the right to appeal allocations 
recommended by the agencies or made by' the Civil Service Com- 
mission. In this connection, it was necessary for the individual 
or the agency to develop detailed justification explaining W hy 
the decision was considered inappropriate. Such appeals ^re 
presented in writing to the CSC; and if necessary, there were 
conferences of agency and CSC representatives. In the end the 
decision of the CSC on appeal cases was considered final. 

CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 1949 

A. Delegation of Classification Authority to Agencies 

The Classification Act of 1949 delegated to the departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government final allocating authority 
for all positions through GS-15. As the Government agencies 
expanded in size and number of programs the CSC budget did not 
allow for a proportionate expansion in its staffs. Perhaps this 
was an oversight on the part of Congress in approving appropria- 
tions; or, more probably, the result of the trend toward decentra- 
lization of personnel functions to the departments and agencies. 

In any case, it became necessary to delegate final classi (’ication 
authority to the departments and agencies, who were also given 
the responsibility for developing comprehensive classification 
programs and for determining the proper title, series, and grade 
for each position in the organization, headquarters and i’i.eld. 

Many arguments can be presented 1 for the pros and con ,-; of 
decentralization. Some of these are: * 

PROS 


1. Final classification authority with the agency saves Lime 
and allows for the prompt handling of urgent classification 
matters. 

2. Agency personnel are generally more familiar with the 
activities of the agency and the peculiar aspects of 1 t, s 
positions; therefore, are better qualified to render accurate 
decisions on the allocation of positions. 


CONS 


1. More pressure can be exerted by operating personnel ip an 
agency or department which normally would not have any 
influence on a decision made by the CSC. 

2. Inconsistencies in the allocation of similar position.-: in 
different agencies may occur unless a central control - L3 
established. The post-audit review is not effective .. U ce 
major misallocations are made since too many organiz;:i Lonal 
implications are involved. 
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3 . In many instances agency personnel, being too close to the 
organization, cannot take an objective view of the situation. 

B. CSC Responsibility for Insuring the Adequacy, Effectiveness , 
and Consistency of Classification Programs Throughout the 
Federal Government 

Under the Classification Act of 1949, the CSC is responsible 
for insuring that classification programs throughout the Govern- 
ment service are properly organized. In order to insure the 
effectiveness of these programs the Commission utilized the 
following procedures: 

1. Post-Audit 

— ' ■ * 

The CSC maintains the responsibility on a post-audit 
basis for insuring the proper documentation and allocation 
of positions. To accomplish this responsibility, the Com- 
mission makes periodic surveys of the various agencies to 
review their classification actions. When inaccuracies in 
the allocation of positions are detected, the Commission 
has the authority to direct that such misclass if i cations be 
corrected. 

' At the present time the post-audit program is not too 
effective. This is due again to the fact that the Commission 
is not adequately staffed to survey each position in every 
Government agency. What is accomplished is on the basis of 
a sampling of positions in a given organization within the 
agency. 

2. Inspection Activities 

In addition to post-audit surveys, the CSC has developed 
a a personnel inspection program. This involves an inspection 
of all personnel activities of an agency including recruit- 
ment, placement, training, classification, and records and 
transactions. These inspections involve a review of such 
things as agency regulations and directives relating to 
personnel functions; organization, structure and personnel 
of the personnel office itself; and all personnel files and 
records. In addition, the inspection team visits with 
operating officials and employees in order to obtain infor- 
mation on the type of service received from the personnel 
staff. On the basis of these inspections, the CSC develops 
reports outlining necessary revisions in the personnel pro- 
gram. Follow-up inspections are performed to insure com- 
pliance with recommendations and directives. 
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3. Classification Standards 

The CSC is responsible ' for the publication of classifi- 
cation standards for all types of positions in the Federal 
Government. Standards include titles, definitions of series, 
descriptions of the various activities of positions, and the 
knowledges and skills required. Standards also define, the 
variations among the different grade levels of the position. 

It is estimated that classification standards published by 
the CSC cover approximately 85 $ of all positions under the 
Classification Act of 1949- 

The development of adequate standards is a major problem 
of the CSC. Standard^ must be developed to cover similar 
positions located throughout the entire Federal Government, 
yet must be sufficiently flexible to be interpreted in appli- 
cation to positions with varying working conditions and with 
varying kinds of problems. The CSC standards receive a con- 
siderable amount of criticism to the effect that they do not 
cover peculiar situations or positions found in certain 
organizations . 

In addition, due to the lack of funds and personnel, it 
has been impossible for CSC to maintain standards on a current 
basis. The CSC must rely upon other Government agencies to 
furnish information concerning the duties, responsibilities, 
and unusual situations relating to positions in their organi- 
zation. The CSC continues to adopt standards developed by 
other agencies, such as the Veterans Administration, Navy 
Department, and Public Health Service. 

4. Certification to Civil Service Commission 


Public Law 253 (The Whitten Amendment) as revised by 
specific appropriation acts established another control over 
the personnel activities of Federal Agencies. This law 
requires that "From time to time, but at least annually, 
each executive department and agency sh all (l) review all 
positions which since September 1, 1950, have been created 
or placed in a higher grade or level of difficulty and 
responsibility of work or in a higher basic pay level, 

(2) abolish all such positions which are found to be unneces- 
sary, ( 3 ) with respect to such positions which are found to 
be necessary, make such adjustments as may be appropriate in 
the classification grades of those positions which are subject 
to the Classification Act of 1949 3 as amended or in the basic 
pay levels of those positions which are subject to other 
pay-fixing authority. Not later than July 31 °f each year 
each department and agency shall submit a report to the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees and appropriations 
committees of the Senate and House of Representatives con- 
cerning the action taken under this paragraph, together with 
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information comparing the total number of employees on the 
payroll on June 30 and their average grade and salary with 
similar information for the previous June 30, and each annual 
and supplemental budget estimate shall include a statement 
comparing the average grade and salary provided for in each 
item of appropriation or fund allowance therein with similar 
figures reported for the two previous periods." 

5. Revocation of Classification Authority 

The Civil Service Commission has the authority to revoke 
the allocating authority of any organization covered under 
the Classification Act of 19^+9 • The CSC may use this authority 
on the basis of its findings in surveys and inspections. If 
it is determined that* in a certain organization the program 
is poorly organized and that a large number of positions have 
been misallocated, the Commission may direct that all positions 
in the organization receive pre-audit approval before becoming 
final. During 1951? for example, the CSC exercised this 
authority and withdrew final allocating authority from a 
number of emergency organizations, such as the National Pro- 
duction Authority, Economic Stabilization Administration, 
and the Federal Civil Defense Administration. In these 
instances CSC representatives were assigned to assist the 
agencies in the establishment and allocation of positions. ; 
Normally the CSC official reviewed and approved each position 
description before further action could be taken. In NPA, 
for example, two CSC representatives were physically located 
in the organization until its abolishment in 1953* 

6. Requirements in the Allocation of Supervisory Positions 

The Classification Act of 1949 established another con- 
trol on the activities of Federal agencies in the allocation 
of supervisory positions. This control is emphasized by the 
statement contained in the Act stating, "No appropriated 
funds shall be used to pay the compensation of any officer 
or employee who placed a supervisory position in a classifi- 
cation and grade solely on the basis of the size of group, 
section, bureau, or other organizational units, or the number 
of subordinates supervised." This does not mean, however 
that various problems which are derived from the supervision 
of a large number of employees cannot be considered in the 
allocation of positions. For example, an individual responsible 
for the supervision of a large number of employees usually 
becomes involved in such problems' as planning, organization, 
training, promotion, reassignments, and morale. 

C . Abolishment of CAF, P, and SP Schedules 


The Classification Act of 1949 abolished the CAF, P, and 
SP compensation schedules and combined them into the General 
Schedule. The CPC schedule was continued until its abolishment 
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in 1955, when some of its positions went into the General 
Schedule and others were transferred to wage hoard plans. The 
General Schedule ranges in grade from GS-1, basic salary $2690 
per year, to GS-l8, basic salary $14,800 per year. 

Federal agencies covered under the Classification Act of 
1949 may establish positions through GS-15; hut in the matter 
of supergrade positions (GS-l6, 17 and 18) Public Law 94, 

Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955 > states that, "Wo 
position shall be placed in grade l6, 17* or 18 of the General 
Schedule except by action of, or after prior approval by, a 
majority of the Civil Service Commissioners." A limitation has 
also been placed on the number of supergrade positions that can 
be established in Federal .agencies covered by the Classification 
Act. This limitation is as follows: 


Total number - Wot to exceed 1226 
GS-17 - Not to exceed 329 
GS-l8 - Not to exceed 130 


25X1 A 


These limitations do not apply to CIA. Agency Regulation) 

established the policy that the Director will determine the 
n umb er of supergrade positions to be utilized by the Agency. All 
employees promoted or assigned to these positions will hold rank 
and pay of such positions in temporary status for such time as 
the Director may determine. 


IV. CLASSIFICATION APPEAL PROCEDURES 
A. General Information 


Classification appeals may be made by either an employee 
or a department and may be initiated on decisions on (a) whether 
or not a position is covered by the Classification Act or (b) 
about the class or grade of the position. An employee may appeal 
to the Commission whether the classification decision was made 
by his department or by the Commission; however, he may appeal, 
under the Classification Act only if the action affects his 
current position. Filing an appeal does not necessarily stop a 
classification action taken by a department on its own motion. 

It cannot stop an action ordered or taken by the CSC. 

Generally when classification action is taken to lower the 
grade of a position the employee is notified of such action and 
can submit his appeal within 30 days after receipt of the notice. 
If corrective action is taken later to raise the effective date 
will be retroactive to the date of the appealed action. If the 
grade is raised on' appeal because of duties and responsibilities 
which were added to the position after the date of the adverse 
action, the raise in grade cannot be made retroactive. 
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Classification actions tied in with the reduction in rank 
or compensation of a veterans -preference eligible will be dis- 
cussed a little later. 

B. Internal Appeal. Procedures 

Departments and agencies generally prefer to handle appeal 
cases internally. On internal appeal cases, the employee submits 
his appeal in writing to the classification office of the agency 
or department outlining his reasons for not agreeing with the 
allocation of his position. Upon receipt of appeal cases the 
classification office usually assigns a position classifier to 
review the case and to conduct necessary desk audits and dis- 
cussions with supervisory personnel. After these are completed, 
another detailed position description is usually developed and 
submitted to the employee and supervisory personnel for review 
and certification. Any comment submitted by these individuals 
are reviewed and necessary amendments made. Once agreement is 
reached on the content of the position description, the position 
classifier makes comparisons with similar positions in the 
organization and with appropriate Civil Service and agency classi- 
fication standards and develops a detailed report with recommen- 
dations concerning the allocation of the position. Key officials 
of the classification office review this report prior to its sub- 
mission to the employee, who may accept the decision of the 
agency or may go one step further and appeal to the Civil Service 
Commission. 

C. External Appeal Procedures (to Civil Service Commission ) 

Departments or agencies may appeal classification action 
taken by the CSC on the basis of its post-audit responsibility. 

In making such appeals they must submit detailed information 
concerning the duties and responsibilities of the position in 
question, classification standards utilized, and comments on 
the CSC’s decision. In some instances, representatives of the 
two agencies meet to discuss the pros and cons of the Commission's 
decision, but the decision of the Commission is final. 

An appeal by an employee must be in writing and in duplicate 
containing such information as: 

1. Employee's name and mailing address. 

2. Location of official headquarters and exact location in the 
organizational structure of the unit in which he works. 

3. Present title, grade and salary of his position and requested 
title, grade or other classification action. 

4 . Complete and accurate description of duties and responsibilities. 

5. Reasons why he believes the position is erroneously classified 
or should be brought under or excluded from the Classification 
Act. 

6. Statement of any conditions or classification standards- known 
to him which affect the appeal. 
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Wherever possible the employee and his supervisor should 
agree on the description of duties and responsibilities performed. 
If they disagree, the supervisor should append a statement indi- 
cating the points and nature of such disagreement. 

When a department transmits an employee’s appeal to the 
Commission (the employee may personally appeal directly to the 
CSC), it should furnish: 

1. Further identification of the position, if necessary, with 
information about the position’s place in the organization. 

2. A copy of the official position description and any supple- 
mentary information bearing on the position's duties and 
responsibilities . 

3. Special personnel data about the incumbent needed in deter- 
mining effective dates of action, etc. 

4 . The action the department recommends, with reasons. 

The employee actually benefits by following the appeal pro- 
cedures of the agency since he can appeal an agency's decision 
to the CSC. By going directly to the CSC the employee disregards 
the possibility that the agency will reverse its initial decision. 
Once the CSC rules on the case, the employee has no further appeal 
channels. The agency or department by the same token must abide 
by the Commission's decision. 

If an appeal is denied by a CSC Regional Office or by the 
CSC Departmental Position Classification Division it may be 
appealed to the Commission's Board of Appeals and Review with 
fourteen (l4) calendar days after receipt of the decision by the 
department or employee who appealed. 

D. Veterans ' Appeals 

An appeal of a preference-eligible veteran from a reduction 
in rank (grade) may involve either the correctness of a classi- 
fication decision or other matters pertinent to a determination 
of whether an injustice has been done to the appellant. In the 
latter category are such things as: 

1. Discrimination, personal prejudice, or bias as an element in 
the reduction or classification. 

2. Assignment of different duties and responsibilities or 
arbitrary removal of duties so that the position would have 
to be classified downward. 

3. Transfer of individual to another position which was known, 
prior to transfer, to be slated for reduction in grade. 

4 . Classification action based on administrative action 
personal to the employee and not on the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the position. 
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Decisions made by the' CSC can be appealed in the same manner 
as classification appeals by any Government employee. Preference-, 
eligible veterans who are to be reduced in grade or rank as a 
result of CSC classification decisions shall be given at least 
thirty (30) days advance notice stating any and all reasons, 
specifically and in detail, for such proposed action. 

V. CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE POSITION EVALUATION PROGRAM ' 

A. Adherence to the Classification Act of 1 949 

The Classification Act of 19^9 specifically excluded CIA 
from the provisions of the Act. Other agencies such as the 
Atomic Energy Commission and Tennessee Valley Authority were also 
excluded. Although th e Agen cy is exempt from the Classification 
Act, Agency Regulation establishes the policy that in the 25X1 A 

allocation of positions adherence to the provisions of this Act 
will be followed insofar as possible. Basic classification 
principles and compensation schedules are to be followed to assure 
that employees receive equality of compensation for work perform- 
ance. The Agency endeavors to utilize CSC position classification 
and qualification standards in establishing the allocation of 
positions; however, many problems are encountered. For example, 
classification standards used by the Commission generally are 
developed on the basis of information obtained from old-line 
agencies not having the unique positions of CIA. Since consider- 
able interpretation is required to apply such standards to situ- 
ations encountered in CIA, limited us'e is made of them. 

B. Position Evaluation Procedures 


In conducting the position evaluation program within the 
Agency, these procedures are followed: 

1. Table of Organization Review 

Normally new T/O's or major revisions to existing T/O's 
are submitted to the Position Evaluation Division for review 
and approval. These T/O’s include such information as organi- 
zational structure and proposed position title, series, grade 
and identifying number. Upon receipt of such proposals 
the position evaluation officer is responsible for making 
a detailed review of the proposal in terms of the present 
organizational structure as compared with the proposed struc- 
ture. Where there are apparent inconsistencies or new posi- 
tions to be established, operating officials are called into 
discussion to obtain as much information as possible concerning 
the duties and responsibilities of the positions in question. 

On the basis of this, decisions are made on the title, series 
and grades of the positions. A Table of Organization Change 
Authorization (Form 261) is then prepared for approval by 
Chief, Position Evaluation Division. An approved 26 1 is 

the final authority for making necessary revisions to the 
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2. Desk Audits 


■When time permits, individual desk audits are conducted 
if the title, series, and grade of the positions have been 
questioned by the Position Evaluation Division. Generally, 
these desk audits involve discussions with the individual 
assigned to the particular position concerning the details 
of the various duties and responsibilities. The position 
evaluation officer must review -work that has been performed 
by the incumbent and ask any pertinent questions concerning 
the manner in -which the position is supervised, the proce- 
dures followed by the incumbent, reports or other documents 
that are prepared, and the use to which such material is put. 
Consideration must also be given to such factors as super- 
vision exercised over "other employees , the mental demands 
and qualifications such as knowledges, abilities, skills, 
education and experience required. On the basis of these 
desk audits, detailed position descriptions are developed 
outlining the duties and responsibilities of the position 
and covering such other factors as scope and effect of work, 
supervision received and superT/ision exercised over others, 
qualification requirements and distinguishing features. The 
distinguishing features usually include a brief evaluation 
of the position, outlining the factors which distinguish it 
from lower and higher grade positions with similar functions. 

3 . Discussions with Supervisory Personnel 

It may be necessary to discuss proposed positions with 
supervisory personnel when an entirely new position is being 
established and not yet encumbered, when the present incum- 
bent has only recently occupied the position and therefore 
cannot give a complete explanation of the duties and respon- 
sibilities, when the position is in a field installation, or, 
finally, when the supervisor intends to delete or add new 
duties and responsibilities to existing positions. In such 
instances, the position evaluation officer must discuss in 
detail the duties and responsibilities assigned to or to be 
assigned to the proposed position. On the basis of this 
information a position description is developed and allocated. 

4 . Employee Prepared Position Descriptions 

In many instances the operating component submits to the 
Position Evaluation Division a proposed position description 
. along with the request to either establish a new position or 
re-allocate an existing position. The position evaluation 
officer reviews the information contained therein to determine 
if the information is sufficient to allocate the position or 
if more data is required to give a clear picture of the 
position. When there is sufficient information, it becomes 
the official description. If additional information is 
required, discussions, generally brief in nature, are held 
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the specific position. Upon receipt of this information the 
position description may he rewritten or the position evalua- 
tion officer's notes may he attached to outline additional 
considerations to justify the allocation. 

5 . Position Comparisons 

One means used to determine the proper allocation of 
positions is to make comparisons with existing positions in 
the Agency. In judging the way in which one position com- 
pares with another, duties and responsibilities as well as 
other factors such as supervision, mental demands, scope and 
effect, and qualification requirements must he considered. 
Normally the decision made by the position evaluation officer 
determines the allocation of the position and established a 
pattern for subsequent" allocations. 

In instances where position descriptions are not avail- 
able, it is necessary to compare the grade structure of one 
T/O with another T/O having similar positions. On the basis 
of this comparison and a knowledge of the organization, ten- 
tative grade levels of positions are set. 

6. CIA and CSC Classification and Position Standards 

In the allocation of positions it is necessary that CSC 
classification methods be used wherever possible. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the CSC standards cover positions found 
in old-line, stable government organizations and not the 
unique situations found in CIA; therefore, judgment and dis- 
cretion are required in their usage which at best is limited. 

In addition to the CSC standards the Position Evaluation 
Division has a program for the development of both classifi- 
cation and qualification standards covering various positions 
in the Agency. These take into consideration unusual working 
conditions, security implications and other situations typical 
of CIA. In addition the position standards developed by the 
Position Evaluation Division include the qualification re- 
quirements that must be met by individuals considered for the 
position. 

7 . Time Factor 

The time element is generally a major problem in establish- 
ing and allocating positions in the Agency. In most agencies 
days or even weeks may be spent in developing and allocating 
position descriptions. This is not the case in CIA. Often 
complete T/O's are submitted to the Position Evaluation Division 
with a stipulation that they be reviewed, approved, and dis- 
tributed within 24 to 48 hours. Some of these contain several 
hundred positions. In such situations the position evaluation 
officer must make decisions on the basis of his knowledge of the 
particular organization. Allocations are made subject to furthe 
review upon receipt of detailed job information. 
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8. Security Implications 

Due to the sensitivity of the many activities conducted 
by the Agency it is important that the security aspects be 
considered in the preparation of positlo.fi descriptions. 
Sometimes only general information- can he included instead 
of detailed explanations of the duties and responsibilities 
of the position. Then the position evaluation officer must 
give consideration to information that is not specifically 
defined in the description. In other cases information is 
too sensitive to permit development of a description, and 
the judgment of the position evaluation officer is of extreme 
importance in determining the appropriate allocation of such 
positions . 

9* Wide-Spread Field Installations 


The fact that the Agencyhas field installations located 
throughout the world causes many problems in the allocation 
of field positions as there are no position evaluation 
officers located outside headquarters. Field positions are 
allocated on the basis of the organizational structure and 
position information supplied by either field stations or 
headquarters officials. 

Position information received from field stations is 
often very brief and does not give a complete explanation of 
the duties and responsibilities assigned to the particular 
position. Additional information must be requested from 
headquarters officials or from the field through dispatches. 

As ^ you can see considerable extra time and effort is expended 
this way. It so happens that in the past few yeans several 
qualified position evaluation officers have been assigned as 
personnel officers in the Far East Area. Although these 
individuals have no authority for the allocation of positions 
they have had a part in sending very good job information 
from that area, which allows for the expeditious processing 
of classification requests. 

It has been found that job information furnished by head- 
quarters personnel concerning field positions often does not 
adequately reflect the actual duties being performed. This is 
not to say that the headquarters personnel are intentionally 
misrepresenting facts, but it stands to reason that most head- 
quarters officials could not have a complete understanding of 
the specific duties of each individual position in a field area. 

Isolation of stations, unusual working conditions, and 
security implications are among other problems to be considered 
in the allocation of field positions. 

lU 
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10. Pressure from Operating Elements 

The Position Evaluation Division is confronted from 
time to time with pressure from operating elements in the 
Agency. This pressure is actually exerted because of the^ ^ 
urgency of a particular project and the need for an individ- 
ual with unique qualifications rather than to obtain a par- 
ticular grade for a position in order to 'promote an efficient 
employee. Certain considerations must be given to these 
factors in the allocation of positions. 

11. Career Implications 

The Position Evaluation Division has an important part 
in the determination of the career designations assigned to 
positions. The title of a position is determined by the 
duties and responsibilities which make up the description. 

The title and duties are also considered in the assignment 
of a career designation to the position. In turn this desig- 
nation determines the Career Service Board that will have 
jurisdiction over the position, which will then be used by 
the Board for personnel assignments, reassignments, rotations 
promotions, etc. If position evaluation action is taken to 
change the title of a position -- on the basis of a change 
in duties and responsibilities — the career designation may 
also change. The position then goes under the jurisdiction 
of a different career board. This does not necessarily mean 
that the present incumbent’s career designation must be 
changed. He may be retained by his present career board and 
eventually assigned to a position in line with his career 
designation. Nevertheless, the responsibility for filling 
the position with a qualified individual rests with another 
career board once the position has been transferred from 
one career service designation to another. 


, t 
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POSITION EVALUATION TECHNIQUES AND TOOLS IN FACT FINDING 


25X1 A 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Facts are the heart of the position evaluation process. Without 
them, there is little use to try to establish and maintain a position 
evaluation system. Not only do we have to have facts about the duties 
and responsibilities of the positions -but about the organization and 
its functions and personnel qualifications required. In most trades 
or professions you find that certain tools are essential to the accom- 
plishment of work. The carpenter must have hammer and saw and nails; 
the dentist, his drilling and extracting equipment. Likewise, posi- 
tion evaluation officers must have tools and techniques to use in 
accomplishing their mission. Basically, they must have at their command 
techniques that will insure acquisition of current and accurate infor- 
mation on: organization, mission and functions of the work unit; data 
on procedures, flow of work and forms used; manner in which the posi- 
tion operates; lines of authority and responsibility; span of control; 
degree of specialization or functionalization. 

II. MATERIAL ON ORGANIZATION 


There are a number of ways to get information on the organization 
and mission of Agency components for use in' the position evaluation 
process. Among the best tools available for this purpose are various 
types of regulatory material, organizational charts, and official 
tables of organization. 


It is a general practice of Position Evaluation Division to keep 
availab le all current regula tory issuances that may be required. Regu- 
lations cover all major organizational segments 

of the Agency outlining their structure and function. These are used 
as the basic authority in ascertaining organizational structure, mission 
and functions of Agency components being reviewed. While it is indeed 
true that these regulations indicate the overall mission and functions 
for position evaluation needs, it is necessary to delve further into 
other controlling documents for more detail. In this connection, all 
CIA regulations must be reviewed for additional information that may 
be pertinent to the job or jobs being evaluated. For example, in 
reviewing voucher examiners con cerned with field trave l vouchers, 
evaluation officer should which is perti- 25X1 A 

nent to this subject. Likewise^igenc^cEectD^e^^iotices and NSCID 
directives; manuals prepared by operating components; directives and 
notices prepared by major components and/or offices often contain perti- 
nent material. 


Though not generally available, among the best means of estab- 
lishing an overall graphic frame of references are organizational 
charts and functional statements on the activities to be surveyed. 
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Often the position evaluation officer participates in the development 
of current organizational charts and functional statements preparatory 
to conducting his survey of a specific organizational component. These 
charts must he in consonance with currently- approved Agency regulations 
with respect to the broad mission and functions of the parent organi- 
zation. In those cases where there are deviations, PED must secure 
concurrence of the Management Staff on such changes. 

CIA uses Tables of Organization to document approved organiza- 
tional structure and staffing patterns; therefore, they have a highly 
significant role as the current frame of reference for the position 
evaluation officer. While PED is the authority for initial classifi- 
cation of positions or subsequent reclassification either upward or 
downward, any request that involves major organizational changes and/or 
new functions must be coordinated with the Chief, Management Staff and 
be approved either by him or the DD/S before classification action can 
be completed. 

JOB IKFORMATION FACT -FINDING TOOLS 

The foregoing tools are largely concerned with securing informa- 
tion about the organization; however, major emphasis should be placed 
in determining the duties and responsibilities and organizational rela- 
tionships of positions to be evaluated. For this type of fact-finding, 
we have available a number of tools and techniques. 

A. Questionnaires 

One of the most important fact-finding tools is the question- 
naire,' which is a formal device to get the most significant job 
facts from the employees or supervisors through the presentation 
of a series of questions on topics. These usually require detailed 
answers from the employee. For example, to clarify delegation of 
authority the questionnaire may require a written statement as to 
.what types of cases are "signed off" by the individual and what 
types of actions require review by supervisors . The questionnaire 
may or may not request illustrations of cases in the two categories 
A series of similar questions are answered in this manner by the 
employee prior to the position evaluation officer's appearing on 
the scene. The completed questionnaires are submitted to PED for 
review and consideration as to additional data required to complete 
the evaluation of the positions. In this manner specific job infor 
mat ion can be secured on a mass basis with a minimum of effort on 
the part of the operating officials. In addition, it furnishes 
immediate support to the individual who is assigned to review and 
evaluate such positions in terms of having at hand pertinent job 
information. 

While there are many advantages in using these questionnaires, 
such as furnishing guidelines to employees to be used in preparing 
their position descriptions and securing fairly detailed answers 
to specific questions and there are some definite disadvantages 
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unless a tight control is exercised. For example, .these question- 
naires should he distributed personally by the position evalu ^° n 
officer to the employees either individually or.m groups so that 
all questions that come up may be answered and instructions under- 
stood. Without this safeguard, it is possible for employees to 
take off on wild tangents and write a 20 to 30 page position de- 
scription covering in detail all elements of the job whereas m 
many cases a brief summary would suffice. 

A problem arises in the use of questionnaires when. the em- 
ployees dealt with do not have any writing ability. .This, is more 
apt to happen in such positions as those of truck drivers, chauf- 
feurs, couriers, or mechanics. For these categories a check list 
type of questionnaire can be used,' which is often much more satis- 
factory since it does not require the preparation of any involved 
narrative answers. A number' of questionnaires of work sheets have 
been developed within PED for various types of Agency positions. 

At the end of this section are examples of two of these -- the tirst 
one, Questionnaire I for secretarial positions and the other. Ques- 
tionnaire II, for project positions. 

In the questionnaire developed for secretarial. positions, 
vou will note that there are nine major headings which cover the 
principal duties generally performed by secretaries m various Fe 
eral Agencies as well as private business. When one of these 
questionnaires is presented to a secretary, she can develop a 
statement of duties by coordinating all related. tasks under ^hes 
headings. It may be that many tasks cannot be isolated and. grouped 
under these broad headings, but there is no prohibition against 
the employee's repeating important tasks under more than °ne hea - 
ing. If these tasks are enumerated more than once, it is important 
that the evaluation officer give credit for them only once. It 
may be pointed out here that the major difference. between CIA 
secretarial position and clerk-stenographic positions is the fact 
that secretaries work for one person or in some cases for a Chiet 
and his Deputy, whereas clerk stenographers generally work tor a 
group of professional or administrative employees. 

Most projects involve peculiar problems in evaluation due to 
both sensitivity of activity and physical remotives from. the PED 
scene of action. Questionnaire II shows the type of .assistance 
which may be provided through a series of topical guidelines for 
setting down the essential information. 


3 • 
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QUESTIONNAIRE I 

SUGGESTED ITEMS OF INFORMATION WITH RESPECT TO SECRETARIAL POSITIONS 


The following items are suggested to assist employees in the prepara- 
tion of position descriptions, and to obtain information necessary to 
the proper evaluation of positions. They are not intended to be all- 
inclusive, but only suggestive of the 'elements of difficulty and re- 
sponsibility usually found in such positions, and significant in the 
determination of the classification. 

Give a brief statement of the functions for which your office is 
responsible. 

I. CONTACTS 

(a) What contacts do you have outside and within agency? What 
types of information do you seek and relay? 

(b) What responsibility do you have for arranging or organizing 
appointments for your superior? Do you schedule or determine pri- 
ority of one caller against another? If so, what do you use as 

a basis for these decisions? 

(c) What type of informational requests do you supply personally? 
What type of informational requests do you refer to your superior, 
his subordinates, other sections or divisions for answering? 

(d) How do you keep informed of your superior's viewpoint? Who 
relies on you for specific information regarding the viewpoint of 
your superior - examples. How do you determine the extent to 
which you may reflect your superior's view point? 

(e) How much authority do you have for interpreting instructions 
to subordinates if any? Type of instructions interpreted - by 
example . 

(f) What responsibility do you have for organizing conferences? 
Describe in detail. In arranging such meetings, what information 
do you impart to conferees -- time, date, subject, etc.? 

II. COMPOSING CORRESPONDENCE (estimate percentage of time spent in 
this work) 

(a) What type of correspondence do you compose primarily (l) 
informational letters patterned on previous letters or following 
standardized paragraphs ? 
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(b) Letters requiring a subject matter knowledge of the work of 
the unit, department or agency as a whole? Attach examples of 
typical letters and indicate just what you contributed. 

(c) Does your superior give you detailed or any broad or general 
instructions as to contents of replies which you compose? 

(d) What search must be made to compose replies? Where? 

III. REVIEWING INCOMING AND OUTGOING MAIL 


(a) Do you read and distribute incoming mail to the office? If 
so, on what basis do you assign ma,il to superior, other office 
personnel, yourself? 

(b) What kind of follow-up letters do you keep? 

(c) What outgoing correspondence do you review? What for? Does 
this review include subject matter (such as accuracy of data, 
conformance with office policy, etc.) and style (clarity of expres 
sion, wording, etc.) and on what do you base your decision? 

(d) Are you permitted to rewrite such correspondence? If so, 
give examples. 

(e) If review is for accuracy of data, how do you determine 
accuracy or inaccuracy? 

IV. SECURING INFORMATION 

(a) What information do you obtain for use of superior? Variety 
of subjects covered? What is information used for (e.g., articles 
speeches, reports, correspondence, important conferences, trips)? 

(b) What sort of instructions are you given as to information or 
material needed; as to sources of data? 

(c) From what sources do you obtain information (e.g., files, 
library, other offices, other government departments)? 

(d) What is involved in gathering information (e.g., selecting, 
consolidating, re-arranging, summarizing, excerpting, or corre- 
lating data) ? Give examples . 

(e) Do you prepare any written reports incorporating information 
gathered? If so, give examples. 

V. TAKING AND TRANSCRIBING DICTATION 

(a) In what subject matter fields is dictation given? 

(b) Do you take shorthand notes of conferences, interviews, . 
hearing, or other meetings? At what rate or speed? Verbatim? 
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Or approximately verbatim? Or briefed? If briefed, who decides 
what you take down in your notes? How many people participated? 

How many conferences or other meetings per week, month, do you 
report and what is average amount of time involved in taking and 
transcribing such notes? Do you write the minutes verbatim or 
summarized? To whom are minutes distributed and for what purpose 
used? 

(c) Do you listen in and take shorthand or longhand notes of 
telephone conversations? Local or long distance calls? For what 
purpose is record used? How many persons usually speaking over 
the phone? Per cent of time taking and transcribing telephone 
calls? Is this verbatim or selective of statements to be recorded? 

VI. SETTING UP ADD MAINTAINING FILES 

(a) What files do you maintain or participate in the planning of? 
Describe how they are set up? 

(b) Do you maintain a library? If so, what does it contain? 

VII. SUPERVISION 

Do you supervise any employees? If so, what responsibility do 
you have for: training, making assignments, review of work, 
approval of leave, marking of efficiency ratings, discipline and 
instruction as to form, procedures, contents, in the performance 
of their tasks? 

VIII. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 

(a) Recommendations for changes in work policies and procedures 
and on what are they based? To whom are they made? 

(b) Analysis and revision of forms used in section. On what 
basis? 

(c) Allotment of space, moving and telephones. 

(d) Personnel work such as: interviewing applicants, recruiting 
employees, approving requests for transfer, recommending promo- 
tions. 

(e) Direction of various campaigns in your section, such as 
War Bond, Community War Fund, or Red Cross? 

IX. MISCELLANEOUS 

(a) When you answer the telephone, how do you refer calls: i.e., 
all to your superior, ascertain business of the caller and supply 
answers personally, refer calls to superior's suboridinates? 

Give examples of type answers you give without consulting superior 
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where do you get data for these replies? How do you determine 
proper referral? 

(b) ho you perform any of the following duties: keep time and 
leave records, order and distribute office supplies and furniture, 
keep budget records, make arrangements for duplicating or printing 
services? 

(c) How frequently is your superior out of town? What travel 
arrangements do you make for his trip? To whom do you route 
matters while he is away? ho your duties differ while he is 
away? If so, in what way? 


v 
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QUESTIONNAIRE II 

FOR OBTAINING INFORMATION ON PROJECT POSITIONS 


1. Type of Project (FI, PP, PM, etc.): 



3. Operational "budget : 


25X1 C 


k. Purpose of project including general target information and scope 
of activity: 


5. General outline of specific types of duty assignments accomplished 
by incumbent and problems involved: 

6. Authority to act on assigned tasks; consequence of error: 

7. Reporting authority vested in position (through field station or 
or direct to headquarters) : 

8. Supervisory responsibility (type and number of personnel including 
principal agents) : 

9. Type of supervision exercised over position (guidance and instruc- 
tion provided and extent of review of finished product) : 

10. Nature of liaison activities including authority to. make commit- 
ments; nature, frequency and level" of contacts. 
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B. Reports 


Program reports or compilations give a fairly good idea of 
•what the organization is doing or plans, to do over an extended 
period of time. An examination of these proposed program objec- 
tives and examples of work performed or proposed for the employees 
and/or components reveals to the position evaluation officer 
various facets of the program as they relate directly to positions 
being reviewed. In the evaluation process, there is an opportunity 
for the evaluator to see examples of employee -prepared reports. 

He determines how much of the work is original research and how 
much review is exercised over the employee. Through study of such 
work products, the duties of the position are clarified. 

C . Manuals 


Manuals provide a fruitful source of information on positions. 
To understand the details of some positions, the position evaluation 
officer must thoroughly comprehend certain procedural or operating 
manuals. For example, in reviewing fiscal accounting positions in 
the Office of the Comptroller or the appointment clerk positions 
in the Records Services Division in the Office of Personnel where 
it is necessary to understand in detail the work processes involved, 
the position evaluation officer must become intimately familiar 
with such manuals as the Civil Service Handbook, SA-12, which covers 
the basic personnel records and files systems of Federal Agencies 
and is used by CIA. . . 

D. Interviews 


Another item to be considered is the interview technique. 

Although costly if used exclusively, it serves a number of useful 

purposes difficult to accomplish in other ways and provides an 

opportunity for the position evaluation officer to: 

a. Establish rapport with theincumbent and his supervisor. 

b. To become familiar with the actual job processes. 

c. Examine the work performed (through desk audit of the position); 
establish the degree of supervisory control over the position 
as well as to secure management (supervisory) agreement as to 
the exact perimeter of the position. 

d. See various types of work products, such as work reports, 
examples of problems under consideration, types of decisions 
to be made in connection with the completion of work assign- 
ments, and nature of delegation of authority. 

e. Secure pertinent job facts through interviews with cognizant 
staff specialists who can speak authoritatively about opera- 
tional programs, organizational structure, missions, functions, 
or any problems connected with the foregoing. 
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IV. COMBINED USE OF TOOLS 

The aids to' position evaluation which have teen discussed above 

Just how and w f . but it may -b e safely said that having 

thesf tooirattand is a prerequisite for his doing a more thorough, 
effective job. " 


- / 
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OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFIC ATT ON 


DEFINITION 

Occupational classification is the study of the tasks, skills 
owledges, personal characteristics, physical and mental require-’ 
ments of Jobs in order to catalog and arrange them into orderly and 
sys ematic groups, families, fields, and/or series. The defining 
of these categories and arranging them into a coding structure is 
included m the process. 

Occupational classification is not identical with position 
classification. Occupations can he classified without evaluation 
of level. Most of the work donS by the Armed Forces has as its 
main objective manpower planning, utilization and training The 
Dictionary of Occupatio nal Titles , which is discussed at greater 
length under Section II, is also an occupational classification 
structure which does not deal in the relative values of jobs for 
purposes of compensation. On the other hand, you can set salary 
^ Tfn ^ a ^ es without going through occupational classification. 

1 . Bell Telephone Laboratory Plan and many other industrial plans 

arrive at salary levels by ranking basic tasks. In the government 
as many large-scale manpower exercise, particularly where profes- 
sional occupations are involved, occupational classification is required, 

EXAMPLES OF OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION SYSTEMS 

The Civil Service Commission Handbook’ of Occup ational Groups 
an d _ Series^ of Classes established under the Federal position-classifi- 
cation plan is a basic reference in the field of personnel classificatior 
I .is kept current. by the issuance of quarterly transmittal sheets. Its 
primary objective is salary and wage administration in conformance with 
Classification Act of 19^9. It serves as the official guide for 
the determination of the occupational category within which a given 
General. Schedule position falls - one of the essential steps in the 
classification process. There are twenty- three occupational groups 
or major subdivisions of the General Schedule, GS-000-0 through 
GS-2200-0, eight of which appear below: 


GS-200-0 

GS-300-0 

GS-400-0 

GS- 500-0 

GS-800-0 

GS-1000-0 

GS-1600-0 

GS-2100-0 


Personnel Administration and Industrial Relations Group 
General Administrative, Clerical, and Offices Services 
Group 

Biological Sciences Group 
Accounting and Budget Group 
Engineering Group 
Fine and Applied Arts Group 
Mechanic Group 
Transportation Group 


t 
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Each occupational group embraces a number of series of classes 
° P°f^ ions in associated or related occupations, professions, or 
activities. There are a total of over five hundred series divided 
among twenty- three occupational groups. The Personnel Adm inistration 
Indust rial Relations Group GS-200-0 comprises sixteen series, 
the following being examples of a few of them: 

GS-203-0 Personnel Clerical Series 
GS-211-0 Appointment and Status Changes Series 
GS-212-0 Placement Series 
GS-214-0 Test Rating Series 

GS-223-0 Salary and Wage Administration Series 
GS-242-0 Labor Arbitration Series 
GS-250-0 Retirement .Series 


Another occupational classification structure which is used as 
a standard reference for industrial and business jobs in the United 
States is the Dictionary of Occupational Titles , commonly known as 
the D.O.T. It was first produced in 1939. The revision of 1Q4 q 
contains 22,028 definitions of jobs and 40,023 titles, some jobs 
being known by more than one title. It consists of two volumes — 
Volume I, "Definitions of Titles," arranged alphabetically, and 
Volume II, Occupational Classification and Industry Index," 
arranged in numerical code order. There are seven broad subject 
categories as follows: 

0- 00.00 through O-99. 99 Professional and Managerial Occupations 

1- 00.00 through 1-99.99 Clerical and s'ales Occupations 

2- 00.00 through 2-99*99 Service Occupations 

3- 00.00 through 3-99.99 Agricultural, Fishery, Forestry and 

Kindred Occupations 

4- 00.000 through 5-99.999 Skilled Occupations 

6-00.000 through 7-99.000 Semi-skilled Occupations 

8-00.00 through 9-99-99 Unskilled Occupations 


For professional engineering and scientific occupations, other 
occupational structures have been established. The National Science 
Foundation, which is particularly interested in spotting shortages of 
personnel in critical scientific specializations maintains a roster 
of occupations. Also the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
developed a compilation of Definitions of Occupational Specia lties in 
Engineering as an amendment to its Survey of Selected Engineering Per- 
sonnel. Specializations are classified under an appropriate code struc- 
ure and defined. Such activities as research, procurement, testing, 
operation and teaching as applied to the various fields of engineering 
.are covered. 


The Army has a Military Occupational Specialty (M0S) System 
for codifying all military occupations in the Army -- officers as 
well as enlisted. There are 150 officer codes. The other branches 
of the Armed Forces also have occupational classification structures. 

2 
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USES 

Occupational classification provides a basic reference for 
most of the personnel transactions concerning a position. It is 
necessary for effective position evaluation, placement, recruitment, 
testing, promotion, reduction in force, compensation, military 
furlough, etc. Examples of personnel functions and activities to 
■which it applies are: 

1. The establishment of tables of organization by standardized 
job titles and codes. 

2. The development of position standards and the comparison 
of positions with others of a similar nature for salary 
and wage purposes. 

3. The establishment of systems for in-grade promotions or 
advanced in-grade hiring rates . 

4. The establishment of competitive levels for RIF purposes. 

5. The development of personnel statistics from official 
records . 

6. Occupational coding of employee qualifications. 

7. Career planning and rotation of employees within an 
occupational framework. 

8. The understanding of newly developed job areas for job 
analysis and study. 

9. Organization analysis and establishment of training 
requirements . 

10. The determination of recruitment needs. 

11. The listing of payroll titles for salary disbursement. 

12. Manpower planning. The Agency has two -programs of this 
type. One is carried out hy the Support Planning Committee 
of the Career Service Planning Board engaged in budget 
planning of a three-year cycle. Personnel requirements 
must be determined in advance of actual need. The other 
program is concerned with mobilization planning. CIA 
maintains files in connection with every service plan - Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force. It is a statement of CIA's 
military requirements in the event of a' hot war. 


. 3 
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IV. CONCEPT OF THE CIA OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION STRUCTURE 


Originally CIA followed the Civil Service Commission structure 
without change. With the growth of the Agency and the development 
of operational specialties, the CSC codes became inadequate. Bj 
l£ 5 ^ther^fer^^.te rally thousands of positions from the 

to nuclear scientists in the GS-132 Series. The 
proces!^afn!)rSguig a large number of individual positions into an 
orderly array for close comparison with job precedents and standards 
had become extremely difficult. Machine coding of employee quali- 
fications on a selection run might select hundreds of careers in one 
category leaving a hand-sort job of large proportions for the 
qualifications analyst. In determining a solution to the problem, 
the consideration which outweighed all others was Agency policy of 
conformance to the Classification Act of 1949. We could not depart 
far from the CSC class structure and r emain within the st ated policy. 
Therefore, the official Agency manual, was 

developed from this central assumption. Since the classification 
structure is developed within the CSC framework, there is general 
conformance of groups and series even though for some Agency pur- 
poses another treatment might be more desirable. Intelligence is 
a process marked by unusual breadth of occupational coverage. Twenty- 
two, out of the twenty- three major CSC groups are represented — al 1 
except the Copyright, Patent, and Trade-mark Group. 


The CSC code is either a 3 or 4 digit code, e.g., GS-010 and 
GS-2200, while the CIA Handbook adaptation uses a 6 digit code, 
e.g., GS-0010.01 or GS-2200. 01. This 6 digit form with its decimal 
system is more adaptable to machine recording and statistical 
computation. It also permits greater refinement — the fifth and 
sixth digits being used in the CIA system to designate separate 
titles within each series. 


In developing the CIA Handbook a new series was created for 
Intelligence Operations positions, the GS-OI 36 .OO, in recognition of 
the fact that these positions are peculiar to this Agency. Another 
change was made to end years of controversy in trying to distinguish 
between Clerk (Typing) and Clerk-Typist, by eliminating the former 
category completely and including all such positions within the Clerk- 
Typist series. The GS-132 or Intelligence Research Series was so 
crowded that it was decided to transfer intelligence positions re- 
quiring specialized professional knowledge to other appropriate series 
in the new occupational structure. For example. Intelligence Officer 
(General Economics) was placed in GS-0110.01 and Intelligence Officer 
(Electronic Engineer) in GS-OU55.02. ORR was originally composed of 
economists, commodity specialists, and various types of engineers a.T 1 
assigned to the GS-132 Series. Positions were re-evaluated and 
re-coded to conform with the new CIA Occupational Handbook as closely 
as possible. As a result ORR was able to differentiate among spe- 
cializations and cope better with personnel problems. 
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The CIA Handbook also includes a section for positions falling 
under wage administration systems such as Army-Air Force WB, LB, GP 
and GA; however, the preponderance of positions fall into the General 
Schedule category and most of the problems are confined to this area. 
Among the problems are such things as the old bugaboo "the human 
element." Also, there are mixed positions which are part one thing 
and part another and defy clear-cut alignment with any one title. 
Occasionally it is difficult to make distinctions as between engineers 
and technicians, administrative assistants and intelligence assistants, 
or among the various clerical specialties. 

V. CONCLUSION 

The test of any occupational classification system is in its 
operation. Does it do the job? Has it been validated? Is it 
accepted? In the case of the CIA Handbook all Agency T/O's now 
follow the coding system and all Agency components have reviewed 
and approved it. We think, therefore, that the structure does the 
job for which it was designed, and that it has been validated and 
accepted. 
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INDUSTRIAL JOB EVALUATION METHODS AND PRACTICES 


INTRODUCTION 


This discussion deals primarily with wage practices in several 
industrial companies and includes some actual experiences in salary 
and wage administration. There is no, attempt to analyze the theory 
behind these practices and methods. Many books have been written on 
the theory of job evaluation and* a short discussion such as this could 
not possibly cover all the relevant points . The text books deal with 
a variety of statistical curves, case studies and similar presenta- 
tions; but when these theories and plans are actually applied in the 
classification of working levels, many adaptations must take place. 

For example, Western Electric Company and the Glenn L. Martin Company 
utilize National Electrical Manufacturers Association plans for both 
(l) shop and (2) clerical and technical jobs. While these plans were 
lifted in their entirety, there is a wide variance of interpretation 
as to their use. 

One thing that should be understood concerning industrial com- 
panies is that there are two basic types of employees, management and 
union. The term "management employees" does not necessarily refer to 
executives or supervisors, but rather to those engaged in work such 
as personnel, engineering, and other professional categories which do 
not come under the auspices of the union. Therefore, we can actually 
express it as professional versus shop type jobs. There are some in- 
stances where engineering unions have come into being, but they are 
normally not nation-wide as industrial unions belonging to AFL or CIO. 
Most management employees do benefit, however, from any advantages 
gained by unions in their negotiation of labor contracts. 

One other factor that should be considered is the relationship of 
organizational structure and position evaluation; or, as we know it 
here, management functions in conjunctibn with job evaluation duties. 
This combination enables the wage and salary administrator to influence 
and change basic organizational lines prior to evaluation of the posi- 
tions. The advantages of this, I believe, are obvious. It also 
offsets the normal operational tendencies to reorganize for the purpose 
of obtaining higher grades . 

JOB EVALUATION PLANS 


Before further discussion, it appears suitable to duscuss briefly 
several types of plans in industry. 

One that has been used widely in the past is the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association plan, "known as the NEMA job plan. 
Essentially, it is a point -method evaluation in which there are four 
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basic categories of factors -- skill, physical demands, responsibili- 
ties and Job environment. These four general factors are broken down 
into eleven specific elements as shown below representing altogether 
a total of 100 points : . 

1. Skill - 50 Points 

a. Education 

b. Experience 

c. Initiative and Ingenuity 

2. Physical Demands 

a. Physical and Mental Demands 

b. Visual Demands 

3. Responsibilities 

a. For Equipment 

b. For Material 

c. For the Safety of Others 

d. For the Work of Others 

4. Job Environment 15 Points 

a. Working Conditions 

b. Job Hazards 

For evaluation purposes, each of these eleven factors is broken down 
into five degrees in ascending order as to the difficulty encountered. 
This is fairly representative of most plans for shop Jobs, presumably 
established by a variety of tests and actual application to existing 
Jobs, 


15 Points 


20 Points 


Another plan that I would like to discuss briefly is an oil refin- 
ing company plan which was adapted by Glenn L, Margin. This could 
be categorized as the factor-comparison-point system. Under it the 
factors considered are (l) mental effort, (2) physical effort, (3) 
responsibilities and (4) working conditions. There is little funda- 
mental difference in factors from the previous plan. This plan is 
used for executive, supervisory and professional Jobs. The major dif- 
ference in the use of this plan is the absence of arbitrary degrees 
of point ratings given on specific factors. Original ratings were 
obtained by analyzing and evaluating existing wage structures and Jobs 
prior to the adaptation of this plan. Such bench-mark Jobs were de- 
fined and evaluated by a variety of people and specific situations 
discussed in terms of the various factors. As an example, an engineer’s 
Job would rate heavily in mental effort as it has to do with the appli- 
cation of knowledge of fundamental theory of engineering, which nor- 
mally requires previous academic training. Conversely, a shop foreman 
would not be as heavily weighted in the mental effort factor, but would 
be weighted more heavily in the skill factor, which denotes a type of 
know-how obtainable only from practical experience. He would not nec- 
essarily be a college graduate with academic training of the advanced 
"tyP® snd a thorough grounding in the theories underlying engineering. 
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Thus, we have stated that the mental effort factor would pertain to 
academic training, knowledge of theories, etc., while skill would refer 
primarily to experience. Physical effort is obvious. In the physical . 
effort factor insofar as this plan is concerned, too much delineation 
is neither necessary nor possible in the professional jobs; however, 
in positions where an individual is required, to travel a great deal, 
this would be rated higher than normal office, non-traveling positions. 
Under responsibilities , there are a variety of breakdowns concerned 
with responsibility for people, materials, and equipment, for records 
and methods. Under each specific responsibility there are variations. 
For example, tinder responsibility for men it would be indicated whether 
the individual is responsible for technical supervision, labor rela- 
tions activities, assignments of salary or the establishment of pay 
rates. Records would also be broken down as to creation, establish- 
ment, maintenance, etc. Working 1 conditions do not vary greatly because 
of the similarity in types of jobs. 

Here is an example of a practical approach to the problem in the 
evaluation of test pilots. Overall test pilots would not necessarily 
be extremely high in mental effort or skill. Since the general salary 
rate was known for these positions, the factors of responsibility, 
physical effort and working conditions were heavily weighted in order 
to bring the positions to a correct salary level. Procedures used and 
further problems in setting up such a plan as this will be discussed 
a little later. 

Every job evaluation plan has many advantages and disadvantages. 

For example, some of the disadvantages of the NEMA type of point plan 
are as follows. The positions are arbitrarily set from a single set 
of jobs. The progression from one degree to the next is on an arith- 
metical basis. Fixed definitions cannot be suitable for all kinds of 
jobs. The whole arrangement is complicated, makes classification diffi- 
cult and allows for no flexibility. The fact that all these criticisms 
are valid points out deficiencies in the NEMA plan. For example, on 
experience, first degree is 22 points, the second degree is 44 points 
and, in many cases, an arbitrary number of years of previous and on-the- 
job training have to be assigned, making it impossible to show deviation 
between jobs that would fall in the same general category. In the pro- 
fessional plan adopted by the Glenn L. Martin Company, many of these 
weaknesses are not present, because its flexible point method permits 
each factor to be slotted in true relationship to other jobs. It 
must be remembered that no plan is better than the manner in which it 
is maintained, and deviations can appear which will in the end distort 
the whole job evaluation pattern. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


When a company endeavors either to change its existing classifi- 
cation plan or to install a new one, many things must be taken into 
consideration. There are, of course, a variety of plans on the market 
and a great variety of adaptations of these basic plans. Consideration 
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should be given as to which ones would be feasible for coverage of spec! 
fic types of jobs. Consideration also has to.be given as to how in- 
clusive one plan should be. To illustrate poor planning, I would like 
to state the case of Glenn L. Martin. Currently, three plans are in 
use. One is the plan for shop jobs, another for clerical and technical 
jobs, and third, the fact or -comparison -point,. plan, which covers the 
supervisory and professional positions. With all these plans in use, 
many times you have to toss a coin to decide when a position gets out 
of the technical class into the professional or supervisory class. 
Distortions appear in that some lower-graded jobs in the second plan 
are actually of greater importance than the lower-level jobs in the 
professional or supervisory plan. 

As we discussed the fact or -point plan used by Glenn L. Martin 
it could be noted that this basit plan, which I believe the text books 
call the "Cole" plan, was originally used for factory positions. 

While most of the adaptation was good, a little thought and common 
sense would have eliminated the need for the clerical and technical 
plan and permitted all non-union jobs to be allocated by one plan, 
thus avoiding overlapping and distortion at the top and bottom of the 
plans. So selection of the plan with consideration of the type of 
jobs to be covered and the coverage desired are very important. Poor 
judgement at this step of the game can invalidate any further work 
that is done regardless of how good it is. On the other hand, no 
matter hew good the selection of a plan, how well thought out for 
proper coverage, it is necessary to include to a great extent the 
existing levels of previous wage structures. While I say it is neces- 
sary, theoretically this probably is not true. The text books say 
to scrap the old structure, to start Simon-pure, to take only those 
jobs which are reasonable and agreed upon to use as bench-mark posi- 
tions. This is not always possible as it is hard to ignore the past. 
Essentially, when a new plan is established, bench-mark jobs must be 
isolated, analyzed and ranked. Bench-mark jobs are those jobs which 
appear, from a common sense view, to be rational and in proper rela- 
tionship with one another. They can be taken either from jobs of long 
standing, within the company or from industry-wide positions based on 
surveys of other plans . 

The first step in establishing bench-mark positions is to form 
a group of committees composed of operating people. Fuur or five of 
these committees go over a list of positions in the plant for the 
express purpose of ranking them. The normal procedure is to start with 
a large number of jobs and when any disagreements come up, these jobs 
are eliminated. Thus, each individual committee performs a weeding 
out or selective process. In turn, the committees get together and 
reconcile four or five points of view. Further elimination takes place 
and, finally, after a long series of meetings, discussions, agreements, 
a set of positions are agreed upon. This then becomes the foundation 
of the plan to be instituted 'and is bound to carry over some of the 
past. In order to issustrate this use of the bench-mark position, I 
will go through quickly the steps taken by Glenn L. Martin on the 
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adaptation of their plan. The bench-mark positions ranged from depart- 
ment heads and shop superintendents, down through engineers and lesser 
supervisory positions. As a point of departure, the amount of monthly 
salary attached to these positions was designated as the number of 
points which would apply to this level job.' Of course, in positions 
like engineers where there was a variety of salaries paid for the parti- 
cular type of work done, an average was obtained. Then it was decided, 
because of the wage structure of the jobs being studied, to have job 
grades from number 23 through 35 • This having been decided arbitrarily, 
ranges were devised by dividing the difference between the points at 
the top and at the bottom by 12, thus setting the number of points for 
each grade. Then by a simple process of arithmetic, point ranges for 
each grade were established. The next step necessary was to look into 
the composition of each individual job. This provided the overall 
points necessary for the bench-mark positions and the range of points 
for each level of positions. Next, each committee assigned overall 
points on each of the factors which were, as you remember, mental 
effort, skill, responsibility, physical effort and working conditions. 
Each committee endeavored to come up with something logical which all 
could agree upon. Then the committees got together to reconcile their 
differences. There now were, in addition to the number of grades and 
point ranges, the weighted factors for each bench-mark job. Then the 
fun started. Classification committees took a variety of other jobs 
and attempted to apply the criteria just developed. Theoretically, it 
should have been perfect, but bugs had crept in, and there was only 
one thing left to do -- be practical and after 'checking a variety' of 
positions, start to fudge on setting point ranges to make necessary 
adjustments. After long periods of horse trading, conniving, etc., 
the variations were included and the plan was ready to use. 

MAINTENANCE OF PLAN 


The following is a typical organization used to maintain the job 
evaluation plan. Under the wage and salary administrator who reports 
to the vice-president for industrial relations, there is a job evaluation 
and wage survey section. In addition, there is a job-grading committee 
responsible for approving all the grades recommended by the job evalua- 
tion unit. This committee is composed from all elements of the plant , 
such as engineers, and shop and professional personnel. The normal 
procedures of job evaluation are very similar to those encountered 
in government . Analysts are assigned to organizational segments and 
expected to maintain classification support as necessary. Job evalua- 
tion units are responsible for issuing job authorization statements on 
individual organizational components . These are the equivalent of our 
T/O’s but infinitely less cumbersome including only the title, grade 
and code number of each fundamental job. Thus, in an engineering out- 
fit of 300 to 600 people, there may be ten positions listed on an auth- 
orization sheet covering supervisory, three levels of engineering and 
some associated clerical jobs'. Records in the job evaluation unit 
consist of files of job descriptions numerically designated, lists of 
job authorization sheets for each component covered and sundry job 
analysis information to justify position allocation. Upon request for 
a new job or for positions audited in the normal phase, position 
descriptions are written and completed with a substantiating data sheet. 
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For ease in handling the factor comparison play, 3" x 5" card files 
are set up to show every job allocated with the number of points 
assigned to it, as well as a breakdown of points and the reason for 
the points under each factor. Therefore, after the facts are formula- 
ted into a position description, the analyst reviews the card file and 
compares each factor individually with those,, of similar positions. 

As you see, this plan allows actual comparison on one factor for all 
types of jobs. Five or six very similar jobs are pegged; these are 
then taken and analyzed carefully and a point scoring setup in true 
relationship to the jobs compared. This procedure is used for each 
factor, then the points added up and the result is the grade.' This 
position is then submitted to the job-grading review committee who 
approves it or changes it. While 99$ -of the decisions are not changed, 
it involves taking the heat off job analysis or classification units. 

Industry accentuates the use of fundamental job sheets. As an 
example of this, a coverage of 25,000 employees at Glenn L. Martin 
was accomplished with some 600 job sheets. Of course, it should he 
realized that in shop operations one job description will cover a 
variety of people. For illustration, the Assemblyman Third Class 
covered roughly 4,000 people. On the surface this seems a real short 
cut; however, when a job description is prepared, it is necessary to 
be familiar with all positions and fundamental functions performed 
by individuals to be covered by this job description. These descrip- 
tions have to he sufficiently broad and general to cover all the vari- 
ous jobs, yet distinct enough in delineation from the next grade to 
be used as a fundamental document in a union arbitration case. It 
is not unusual, therefore, to take one to three months to get the facts 
analyze them and write and allocate a job sheet. Primarily in shop 
type jobs the supervisor is interviewed and, in addition, if possible, 
the job actually observed. As an example of the type of detail neces- 
sary, an analysis of all the weights that will be lifted by an em- 
ployee during the course of an eight-hour tour may he required. Under 
the NEMA plan in shop type work there are five degrees of physical 
demands based on the percentage of time involved in lifting certain 
ranges of weights. In many union cases involving a grievance, , it may 
be necessary to spend several days just obtaining this type of infor- 
mat ion . 

In setting up a new organization a supervisory interview is used 
exclusively. Take, for example, a new engineering branch. The person 
in charge defines the functions which are necessary. Classifiers 
then discuss these functions with him and obtain his view on the type 
of organization he wants. Then, because wage and salary administration 
has authority for both organization and job grades, a discussion of 
the best way to set up the new organization takes place. Normally, 
agreement is easily reached. If, for some reason, an agreement cannot 
be reached ultimately, the vice president for industrial relations and 
the vice president for engineering meet and resolve the problem. Then 
fundamental job sheets are written. The analyst determines the num- 
ber of engineering sheets to he written and the cases in which existing 
sheets can he applied. Normally, there are a senior engineer, engineer 
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junior engineer, secretary steno, and perhaps a clerk. Sheets are 
then allocated and a table of organization issued to the component. 

As you noted, X stated a minimum number of grades. For example, 
engineering grades normally have 3 levels, the junior engineer, en- 
gineer, and the senior engineer. These possibly fall into grade levels 
25, 27 and 29. Rarely do job family groups go from one consecutive 
grade to another. Thus more fundamental differences between jobs can 
be established and a cursory review can quickly determine whether a job 
is an engineer or a senior engineer. 

PAY SCAhES 


Most industry pay scales provide .for a wide overlapping between 
grades. As a rule, the rate ranges within a grade are considerably 
broader than those of government"* and go up progressively at the upper 
levels. Thus, it is possible for two engineers in the same grade to 
be making a difference of $100 or more a month in salary. As rate 
ranges normally have four or five steps in the case of professional or 
supervisory jobs, merit ratings are given on accomplishment only. In 
the case of lower paid or union type jobs, progress up through half 
the wage range is automatic on a time- in-grade basis; thereafter, any 
raises are given on merit alone. This, of course, makes for more flexi 
bility and provides the means for rewarding a deserving employee. 

Each company maintains a salary survey section under the wage and 
salary administrator to obtain the going wages for various types of 
work through surveys of the locality. This involves actual excursions 
to a number of different companies, checking job sheets, observing work 
making comparisons to ascertain where this job would be rated in the 
analyst's own company plan. This wage information is used for wage 
adjustments and in union contract negotiations. To illustrate this 
variation among areas, the Western Electric Company utilized the same 
grade plan in all its plants; however, identical jobs having the same 
description and in the same grade level, would well vary in pay because 
of different local conditions in, for example, Winston Salem and Allen- 
town, or Baltimore and Chicago. 

UNION DEALINGS 

One of the most important things a company has to face is its 
relationships and dealings with unions. Most industrial plants are 
covered by industrial unions such as auto workers and electrical work- 
ers. These unions take an active interest in job-grading plans and 
their use as well as wages and working conditions. Normally, a labor 
union has to agree to work under a specified job-grade plan; there- 
fore, once a plan is installed and has union approval, it is rarely 
changed. Normally, a union has a copy of the grading plan in use and 
has its experts to interpret it. Each job sheet that is allocated is 
sent to the union who has a certain period to protest. If the union 
protests, it goes through as is, but any reversal action based on a 
grievance would be retroactive from date of protest. Many times the 
union automatically protests each allocation. This then goes through 
normal appeal procedures and ends up, in accordance with union contract 
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in the hands of either the mediator or arbitrator. This is one good 
reason why job sheets must be carefully written and accurately docu- . 
mented. More numerous than approval of job grades are the grievances 
concerning whether an individual is doing one grade of job or another. 
Adequate procedures are usually set up so that a worker who feels he 
is doing higher grade work than he is being paid for can appeal to his 
union steward who in turn goes to the first line supervisor . If 
nothing is accomplished at this level, it goes higher until it lands 
in an industrial relations manager's hands or in arbitration. In the 
first step of the grievance a job evaluation analyst is called in to 
obtain all the facts, audit the job and prepare recommendations. This 
is a detailed and time-consuming chore and has to be done accurately 
because if the case is not presented strongly enough and denied, it 
will eventually go to arbitration. This is both costly and time- 
consuming. Job analysts are often called upon as witnesses in arbi- 
tration cases. 

A certain amount of distortion in job grades results from union 
contract negotiations. Generally the union has a certain number of 
jobs it wishes raised in grade level. During the course of negotia- 
tions, horse trading takes place, and in the give and take certain 
jobs are upgraded. This again is a practical approach not conforming 
with good theories; and if too much of this approach is used, rela- 
tionships become so distorted that the job evaluation plan is not of 
much account. 

VII. COMPARISON OF GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 

Very briefly I would like to point out some of the differences 
in the industrial and governmental approach. Use of fundamental job 
sheets and a limited number of job levels within job-family grades are 
characteristic of industry as against more individualized sheets and 
the presence of more grade levels within job families in government. 

An important factor is the budgetary aspect utilized by industry as 
pointed out previously. No set figure for the ratio of senior engineers 
to engineers to junior engineers is set by job evaluation in the posi- 
tion authorization sheets. The overall function has been previously 
analyzed and so much money allocated. For employee services, the super- 
visor is allowed flexibility as to the number of employees he thinks 
necessary at each grade level. It is to his advantage to select the 
right types of employees in the right proportion to get the work done. 

If he decides to have all senior engineers,- he would curtail the number 
of his staff and his production would likely not meet fixed schedules. 
This would require considerable justification on the part of the super- 
visor to explain his actions or to even keep. his position. 

Another factor to be considered is in more flexible pay scales 
and the ability of industry to realign the rates as necessary. Also 
of particular note, is the fact that sufficient flexibility is achieved 
by the use of merit increases so that individual performance can be 
rewarded regardless of time-in-grade or seniority. Another point is 
that of the combined functions of organizations and job evaluation into 

' 
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one component. In industry where efficiency and profit are paramount, 
this aids in simplifying and expediting normal support processes. Over- 
all, the presence of a tangible product and the profit and loss moti- 
vation are the major differences between government and industry. 


/ 
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AGENCY PAY ADMINISTRATION 


PAY PLANS 


There are three Agency pay plans with which Position Evaluation 
Division is concerned — Classification Act Plan , covering well over 
90$ of the Agency employees; Wage Board Plan , covering a very small 
percentage of the total number of employees; and Negotiated Wage Pla n, 
an even smaller percentage. 

Personnel under the Classification Act Plan - also referred to 
as graded personnel - are paid oh a per annum basis and occupy posi- 
tions paid in accordance with the compensation schedules fixed by law 
for General Schedule positions. In accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955 the following is the 
present basic pay scale: 

Per Annum Rates within Grade 


GS-1 

2690 

GS-2 

2960 

GS-3 

3175 

gs -4 

3415 

GS-5 

3670 

GS-6 

4o8o 

GS-7 

4525 

GS-8 

4970 

GS-9 

5440 

GS-10 

5915 

GS-11 

6390 

GS-12 

7570 

GS-13 

8990 

gs-i 4 

10320 

GS-15 

11610 

GS-16 

12900 

GS-17 

13975 

GS-18 

16000 


Remainder of salary table is 
omitted since it is outdated. 


Personnel in positions under the Wage Board and Negotiated Wage 
plans, also referred to as ungraded positions, are compensated 
according to schedules established by the Office of Personnel in 
accordance with prevailing locality wage rates and practices. 

These three plans are further described as to coverage and 
other characteristics in "Agency Pay Plans" the summary immediately 
following : 


S-E-C-R-E-T 
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AGENCY Pi. PLANS 


SCHEDULE 


I. Classification GS-Generai Schedule 


II. Wage Board 


WB-Regular Wage 
Board 


WBS-Regular Wage 
Board Supervisory 


LB-Lithographic 
Wage Board 


COVERAGE 

Positions in admin- 
istrative, intelligence 
research, intelligence 
operations, professional, 
scientific, technical 
and clerical fields. 


Non-supervisory positions 
in the trades, crafts, 
equipment operating, and 
lahor occupations except- 
ing reproduction. 


Supervisory positions in 
the trades, crafts^ and 
lahor occupations except- 
ing reproduction. 


CHARACTERISTICS 

Rates for each grade level are estab- 
lished by and can he changed only by 
Congressional action. The Agency has 
elected to utilize the schedule without 
modification. Schedule consists of 18 
grade levels of progressive difficulty 
and responsibility with provision for 
periodic step advancement for satisfac- 
tory service with the first 17 grades, 
also, 3 longevity steps are provided for 
additional service for positions in 
grades 1 through lp . 

Rates are established and revised for 
each locality by the Office of Personnel 
consistent with results of surveys of 
the various wage localities by the 
Army- Air Force Wage Board. Schedule 
is composed of approximately 20 grade 
levels, each having four steps to 
recognize longevity and satisfactory 
service . 

Same as WB schedule except that the 
supervisory schedule is composed of 
15 grade levels. The lowest WBS 
level is equivalent roughly to WB-6 
in compensation and skill. 


nograpiiic Positions in the litho- Rates established and revised by the 

oard graphic trade associated Office of Personnel based on surveys 

with offset reproduction of the Washington, D. C. locality by 

activities similar to the Inter-Departmental Lithographic 

Department of Defense Wage Board. Schedules are closely 

printing plants. comparable to those applicable to the 

Regular Wage Board (WB) Pay Plan except 
S-E-C-R-E-T the IB Schedule covers supervisory as 
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PLAb. ' 


III. Negotiated 
Wage 


< 


1 
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SCHEDULE . COVE. jE _ . CHARACTERISTICS , 


GP-Government 

Printing 


Positions in reproduc- 
tion activities including 
offset and plate printing 
comparable to operations 
of the Government Print- 
ing Office 


Rates are established and revised by the 
Office of Personnel based upon -wage rates 
negotiated by employee groups of GPO with 
the Public Printer and approved by Con- 
gressional Committee on printing. Schedule 
consists of flat journeyman rates for each 
specialty (e.g., Photoengraver) and a five 
year progressive apprenticeship plan with 
apprenticeship rates at 50$, 60$, 70$, 

80$, and 90$ of the journeyman rate for 
the first through fifth year of the appren- 
ticeship respectively. 


GA-Graphic Arts Positions in special- 

ized reproduction 
activities including 
engraving and somewhat 
comparable to certain 
operations at the 
Bureau of Engraving 
»■ and Printing, Treasury 

Department. 


S-E-C-R-E-T 


Rates for each specialty are established 
and revised by the Office of Personnel 
on the basis of wage rates for positions 
in similar fields of work approved by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Treasury 
Department. The latter rates are predicted 
upon Government Printing Office rates , 
where the positions are similar, and upon 
the results of negotiations between the 
Bureau Director and representatives of 
concerned Bureau employee groups in other 
cases, the basis for negotiation consisting 
of prevailing rates existing in localities 
in which major private engraving and 
printing plants are located. For journey- 
man positions, a base rate is established 
(6th year journeyman) with varying number 
(according to specialty) of advanced jour- 
neyman rates (e.g., 7th, 8th, and 9th year 
rates) to recognize seniority in the spec- 
cialty concerned. For apprenticeship 
positions, the plan as set forth for Gov- 
ernment Printing (GP) positions is fol- 
lowed, with apprenticeship rates based 
on the appropriate percentage of the base 
(6th year) journeyman rate. 
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II. FAY ADMINISTRATION 

25X1 A Agency Regulationj^^^^fcovers Pay Administration in consider- 

able detail in the matte^Wight differential, periodic step- 
increases, and longevity step-increases. Night differential payments 
are in conformance with customary Federal practices. Both periodic 
and longevity step-increases as provided for in the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, are granted to CIA General Schedule employees 
in accordance with the principles and practices of that Act. 

Since Agency Wage Administration Pay Plans are based on pay 
plans and wage schedules in effect in other governmental organizations, 
it is the policy of the Agency to award step increases to ungraded 
employees consistent insofar as practicable with the established 
practice in the agency or agencies whose plan is adopted to our use. 

It is to the interest of the Agency that these step increases, when 
authorized, be earned and granted as an incentive for improved per- 
formance and to recognize longevity. In addition to step-increase 
provisions, these pay plans provide for the periodic adjustment of 
compensation levels in accordance with prevailing rates in the 
locality or industry concerned on the basis of wage surveys, con- 
ducted by Government wage boards or other administrative action. 
Provisions are specifically outlined in 0PM 20-605-9 "Wage 
Administration Step-Increases” dated 27 December 1956. 

The Civil Service Commission from time to time establishes 
^ appointment salary levels for positions in certain occupational 

series at rates in excess of the base grade levels. The Director 
of Personnel is authorized to adopt and apply these salary levels 
to similarly classified Agency positions. 0PM 20-605-8 "Pay 
Administration - Basic Compensation Schedules" dated 25 September 
1956, provides such a list which includes positions in Professional 
Engineering, Physical Science, and Medical Categories. These 
higher salary entrance levels are set primarily to meet the compe- 
tition of private industry for individuals with the desired quali- 
fications. 

III. SALARY AND WAGE DETERMINATIONS 

There are many salary and wage determinations which must be 
made in connection with individual personnel actions. The criteria 
for making such determinations are rather detailed, based on 
statutory requirements, decisions of the Comptroller and the Office 
of the General Counsel and other regulatory material. These guide- 
lines have been issued in 0PM 20-605-10, "Salary and Wage Determi- 
nations" dated 19 February 1957, which is quoted immediately below: 


S-E-C-R-E-T 
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1. GENERAL 

This memorandum sets forth guidelines and .requirements for making 
salary and wage determinations affecting staff employees and staff 
agents. These determinations are the responsibility of the officer 
approving a personnel action for authentication by the Director of 
Personnel. In making such determinations, he will adhere to all 
statutory requirements, pay determination decisions of the Comptroller 
General and Office of the General Counsel, and the provisions of 
this memorandum. 

2. EXERCISE OF ADMINISTRATIVE DISCRETION IN DETERMINING PAY RATES 

In making pay rate determinations in which any one of several 
scheduled pay rates may he selected within statutory requirements, 
the determination shall he made in consideration of the following 
discretionary factors: 

a. Extent and nature of the individual’s prior Federal and Agency 
service; 

h. Degree to which the individual is qualified for the position; 

c. Resulting salary alignment within the unit to which the individual 
is assigned. 

\ 

3. CREDITING OF PAY RATES EARNED IN CREDITABLE PRIOR FEDERAL SERVICE 

a. Creditable Federal employment for this purpose is employment in 
a position in the executive departments, independent establish- 
ments and agencies in the executive branch, corporations wholly 
owned by the United States, the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, the Library of Congress, the Botanic 
Garden, the Government Printing Office, the General Accounting 
Office, the Office of the Architect of the Capitol, and the 
municipal government of the District of Columbia, irrespective 
of whether such position is subject to the pay schedules of 
the Classification Act. No consideration may be given to 
premium rates or to rates paid while employed as experts, 
consultants, or independent contractors, rates paid while 
serving under a temporary promotion, or rates attached to a 
position which the employee was subsequently found to have 
been disqualified to hold. 

b. Pay rates earned in creditable prior Federal service may be 
considered in making current salary and wage determinations, 
including pay rates during Agency service as a contract employee. 
The pay rate considered in this case is the current equivalent 
of the highest rate the individual has received in creditable 
Federal employment. 


S-E-C-R-E-T 
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c. Prior rates to be creditable for subsequent personnel actions 
must have been held for a continuous period of 90 days without 
a break in service. 

d. The current equivalent of prior pay rates is computed as follows 

(1) If the highest previous rate was earned in a position com- 
pensated according to the Classification Act or a Wage 
Administration schedule, the current equivalent of that 
rate will be determined by reference to the pay schedules 
which have been in effect during the intervening period 
between the time the highest rate was earned and the 
present time and converting the former rate to the corres- 
ponding step and rate of the current schedule. 

(2) If the highest previous rate was earned in a position not 
compensated according to the Classification Act or Wage 
Administration schedules, the former rate will be increased 
by the subsequent amendments to the Classification Act 
Schedule which were enacted during a period when the 
employee was not on the rolls of an office under the 
Classification Act or Wage Administration schedules, e.g., 
FSS and FSR schedules of the State Department or schedules 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

e. In making pay determinations, whenever the current equivalent 
of the highest prior rate falls between two steps of the new 
grade, either the higher or the lower' step may be utilized, 
unless specific provision is otherwise made in this memorandum. 
Normally, the higher step will be used unless a consideration 
of the three discretionary factors set forth in paragraph 2 
establishes a reason for using the lower step. 

4 . DOCUMENTATION OF PAY CHANGES 

a. Changes in rates of pay (other than step-increases and applica- 
tion of advanced base or in-hiring rates) may be made only in 
conjunction with an official personnel action which assigns an 
individual to an established position or which effects a change 
from one established position to another. 

b. The specific rate of pay should be determined at the time the 
action is effected. However, if it is not possible to obtain 
verification of a former pay rate prior to effecting the action, 
and it is desired to afford the individual the benefit of his 
former rate of pay, the action may be processed at the rate of 
pay which is the minimum step of the grade or the highest step 
allowable based on prior employment which can be verified at 
the time, with this statement on the SF-50: "Salary rate 


S-E-C-R-E-T . 
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shown is subject to adjustment upon verification of prior rates 
obtained in the Federal Service."- Observance of this procedure 
will provide a legal basis for retroactive adjustment of the 
pay rate through subsequent issuance of a corrected SF-50. 

c. The Records and Services Division is authorized to establish 
the salary rate of individuals transferring to the Agency from 
other Federal agencies without change in grade when the indi- 
vidual has received a periodic step-increase between the time 
processing action was begun on his appointment and the time of 
his entrance on duty, provided he has with him either a final 
SF-50 or, if he has not yet received his final SF-50, a copy 
of SF-1126 reflecting the increase. 

5. EFFECT OF ADVANCED BASE RATES FOR CLASSIFICATION ACT SCHEDULE 
POSITIONS APPROVED UNDER SECTION 104, P.L. 763 , 83rd CONGRESS 

Advanced base rates become the minimum or new base rates for each 

position affected for purposes of applying the provisions of this 

memorandum. OPM 20-605-8 (54-58) provides a listing of positions 

for which advanced base rates are authorized. 

6. APPOINTMENT ACTIONS - CLASSIFICATION ACT SCHEDULE POSITIONS 

a. Appointment will be made at the current minimum rate established 

for the position to which appointment is to be made, except when 
the individual has previously attained a higher pay rate in 
creditable Federal employment. ' . 

b. An appointee whose highest previous rate and last earned rate 
are the same, or whose last earned rate exceeds previous rates, 
may receive the last earned rate if it matches a step of the 
grade concerned; if the rate falls between two steps of the 
grade, the higher step will be used unless a consideration of 
the discretionary factors listed in paragraph 2 above establishes 
a reason for using the lower step. 

c. An individual whose highest previous rate exceeds the last 
earned rate may be appointed at any rate in the grade from the 
last earned rate to the rate which corresponds to the highest 
previous rate. Rate selected will be based on the discretionary 
factors. 

d. When the appointee’s last earned rate consists of a step rate 
above the maximum scheduled step of a Classification Act Schedule 
position as the result of receipt of one or more longevity step- 
increases, and he is being appointed to a Classification Act Sched 
ule position of the same or lower grade, his pay may be set at a 
comparable step above the maximum scheduled rate for the grade. 


S-E-C-R-E-T 
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e. If an employee is being appointed and simultaneously promoted 
or changed to lower grade without a break in service, the rate 
for entrance on duty will be determined in accordance with the 
provisions of this memorandum relating to the specific type of 
personnel action. 

7. APPOINTMENT ACTIONS - WAGE ADMINISTRATION POSITIONS 

a. Appointments to apprentice positions on Government Printing (GP) 
or Graphic Arts (GA) Wage Schedules will be at the apprentice- 
ship step commensurate with the experience and training' of the 
individual in the trade concerned as evaluated by the appointing 
officer. Prior pay rates received in creditable Federal employ- 
ment are not considered. 

b. Appointments to journeyman or supervisory positions in Govern- 
ment Printing Schedule (GP) positions will be at the flat rate 
applicable to the position, prior Federal pay rates notwithstanding. 

c. Appointments to journeyman positions compensated under the 
Graphic Arts Schedule (GA) will be at the yearly journeyman rate 
for which the employee qualifies based on his training and ex- 
perience in the trade as evaluated by the appointing officer. 
Appointments to supervisory (Foreman) positions on this schedule 
will be at the yearly journeyman step for which the individual 
qualifies, to which will be added the foreman differential. 

d. Appointments to Regular Wage Board (WB), Wage Board Supervisory 
(WBS), and Lithographic Wage Board (LB) positions will be made 

at Step 1 of the wage board grade unless advanced in-hiring rates 
have been approved for a particular position, in which case all 
new appointments are made at the advanced rate. However, if the 
appointee has had prior Federal service at a higher rate, he 
may be given the step of the wage board grade equivalent to the 
prior rate. If the prior rate falls between two steps of the 
grade, either step may be used in consideration of the discre- 
tionary factors. An individual appointed from a position compen- 
sated under the same type wage schedule but from another wage 
locality, may be appointed at the wage rate on the wage schedule 
for the new locality applicable to the numbered grade and step 
last held; or the pay rate in dollars and cents last received 
may be used in determining the step for his entrance on duty 
if this provides a higher pay rate. 

8. PROMOTIONS - BETWEEN CLASSIFICATION ACT SCHEDULE POSITIONS 

a. Whenever an employee is promoted from one Classification Act 
Schedule position to another of higher grade, his salary rate 
shall be fixed at the lowest step of the new grade which exceeds 
the last earned rate by one full step rate of the grade from 


S-E-C-R-E-T 
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which promoted . If there is no rate in the higher grade 
which is at least one step rate above the employee’s last 
earned rate, his salary will be fixed, at the maximum scheduled 
step rate of the higher grade or at his last earned rate, 
whichever is higher. 

b. If an individual's highest previous rate exceeds the pay rate 
for a promotion as determined in accordance with the provisions 
of the previous paragraph, the rate upon promotion may be 
established at the highest scheduled rate of the grade to which 
promoted which does not exceed the highest previous rate. 

9. PROMOTIONS - REGULAR WAGE BOARD, WAGE BOARD SUPERVISORY, AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC WAGE BOARD POSITIONS 

a. An individual promoted from one Wage Board position to another 
Wage Board position shall receive the lowest rate of the grade 
of the new position which exceeds his existing rate of pay. 

The highest previous rate, however, may be credited in estab- 
lishing the rate of pay in the new grade as in Classification 
Act Schedule positions. 

b. In those instances where the employee has completed al 1 eligi- 
bility requirements for a periodic step-increase in a higher 
grade and the application of the foregoing rule does not result 
in the employee receiving an "equivalent increase," the pay 
rate in the higher grade will be fixed, in the next higher step 
which will provide such an increase (except step 4). (For exampl 
promotions to the first step in WB, WBS, or LB grades with six 
months service without an equivalent increase or to second step 
with 12 months service without an equivalent increase will requir 
fixing pay at the next higher step.) 

10 . PROMOTIONS - GRAPHIC ARTS (GA) SCHEDULE AND GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
(GP) SCHEDULE POSITIONS 

An individual promoted from one position on either the GA or GP 
schedule to another position on either schedule will receive only 
the appropriate journeyman or apprenticeship step to which he is 
entitled based on an evaluation of his training and experience. 

11 . PROMOTIONS - BETWEEN CLASSIFICATION ACT SCHEDULE POSITIONS AND 
WAGE BOARD (WB, WBS, LB) POSITIONS AND NEGOTIATED WAGE (GP, GA) 
POSITIONS 

An individual promoted from a Classification Act Schedule position 
to a Wage Board position, or vice versa, shall receive the lowest 
rate of the grade of the position to which promoted which exceeds 
his existing rate of pay. 


S-E-C-R-E-T 
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12. . PROMOTIONS - BETWEEN CLASSIFICATION ACT SCHEDULE OR WAGE 
BOARD SCHEDULE (WB, WBS, LB) POSITIONS AND NEGOTIATED WAGE 
(GP, GA) POSITIONS 

a. An individual promoted from a Classification Act Schedule or 
Wage Board position or a position under the Graphic Arts (GA) 
or Government Printing (GP) Schedule will he compensated at 
the appropriate journeyman or apprenticeship step for which he 
qualifies by an evaluation of his training and experience. 

b. An individual promoted from a Graphic Arts (GA) or Government 
Printing (GP) position to a Classification Act Schedule or 
Wage Board Schedule (WB, WBS, LB) position shall receive the 
lowest rate of the grade of the position to which promoted 
which exceeds his existing* rate of pay. 

13. CHANGES TO LOWER GRADE - (CLASSIFICATION ACT SCHEDULE, WB, 

WBS, AND LB POSITIONS). 

a. An individual who is changed from one position to another 
position of lower grade will be compensated at the highest 
rate in the lower grade which does not exceed his existing 
rate of compensation in the higher grade position falls 
between two steps in the lower grade, the higher of the two 
steps may be used whenever the change to lower grade action 
was tahen for reasons other than disciplinary action or un- 
satisfactory performance. 

b. An individual who is changed to lower grade as a result of the 
reclassification of his position without significant changes 
in the major duties assigned, may retain his existing rate of 
compensation so long as he continues to occupy the position 
involved. A change to another position will require pay 
determination action as in paragraph 13 .a. above. 

c. An individual whose existing rate exceeds the maximum scheduled 
rate of the lower grade by reason of longevity step-increases 
shall receive basic compensation fixed on an equivalent number 
of longevity step-increases in the lower grade. 

d. When an employee is returned to a lower grade subsequent to 
temporary promotion to a higher grade, his pay will be fixed 
at the rate of the lower grade which is the equivalent of the 
rate to which he would have progressed by means of periodic 
step-increases had he occupied the lower grade throughout the 
period of temporary promotion. 

e. When change to lower grade is effected as a disciplinary 
action, the individual's rate of pay may be set at any step 
within the grade which does not exceed his existing rate. 

S-E-C-R-E-T 
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f . When change to lower grade is effected as a result of -unsatis- 
factory performance, the individual's rate of pay will be 
established at the rate of the lower grade which is the equiva- 
lent of the rate to which he would have progressed had he 
occupied the lower grade throughout the period of time the 
higher grade position was held. 

g. In change to lower grade actions, above, the "existing rate" 
to be creditable must have been held in the higher grade 
position for a period of at least 90 days. 

14. CHANGE TO LOWER GRADE - (GRAPHIC ARTS (GA) AND GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING (GP) POSITIONS) • 

Changes to lower grade actions will be compensated in consideration only 
of the step of the Journeyman or apprentice wage schedule for which the 
individual qualifies based on an evaluation of his experience and 
training. 

15. REASSIGNMENTS 

Reassignment actions are effected without change in pay rates, and 
only the . last received pay rate will be considered except in cases 
of reassignment between WB, WBS, or LB positions located in different 
wage rate localities but of the same grade, the pay rate will be 
established on the basis of (l) that rate on the wage schedule for 
the new locality applicable to the numbered grade and step formerly 
held, or (2) the pay rate in dollars and cents last received. If 
the last earned rate falls between two steps of the grade concerned 
the selection will depend upon the discretionary factors used for 
wage determinations. 

16 . CONVERSIONS 

a. An employee whose position is converted from the Classification 
Act Schedule to a Wage Administration Schedule (except GA and GS 
Schedule positions) shall be entitled upon conversion to compen- 
sation at a rate under the prevailing wage system which most nearly 
equals but is not less than his rate prior to the conversion. If 
no such rate exists in the wage administration position, he shall 
be paid at a rate equal to his rate prior to conversion. 

b. The same procedure shall apply to conversion of an employee and 
his position from any Wage Administration Schedule to the Classifi- 
cation Act Schedule. 

c. An employee whose position is converted from the WB-WBS Schedule 
to the LB Schedule or vice versa shall be entitled upon conversion 
to the rate which most nearly equals but is not less than his rate 
prior to the conversion. If no such rate exists, he shall be paid 
at a rate equal to his rate prior to conversion. 
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POSITION ANALYSIS SURVEYS 


I. INTRODUCTION 

As a frame of reference it seems desirable first to explain the 
difference in approach between the two personnel programs of Personnel 
Assignment and Position Evaluation. The former deals with the indi - 
vidual and the latter with the position . As a specialist concerned 
with job analysis and related matters such as organization and functions 
of a component, the position evaluation officer should posses a general 
knowledge of job patterns and job relationships. He should have a 
keen analytical ability as well as the ability to learn administrative 
and operating procedures quickly and deal effectively with others. 

II. DEFINITION AND PURPOSE 


Position Evaluation Division has been vested with the authority 
to conduct position evaluation surveys. These encompass blocks of jobs 
and bear some similarity to organization and management surveys. They 
may be done by organizational component or by occupational group. For 
example, all the positions in the Office of the Comptroller might be 
surveyed or else all Finance Officers in the Agency. 

The primary reason for conducting a position analysis survey is 
to secure a current picture of jobs in operations — to relate tables 
of organization to actual operations being performed. Organizations 
have a way of "drifting" from the original intent of the T/O. There 
are a number of advantages to be obtained from surveying a group of 
related position. Job patterns and relationships can be established 
more easily and quickly. It is also possible to secure greater coverage 
in shorter time because more positions can be audited and described 
when covered as a group than if each were considered individually at 
different times. A shorter length of time per position would also be 
required. 

An employee desk audit for each position is seldom necessary. 

Where positions are identical or similar only a sampling need be audited. 
Information may be acquired from other sources such as supervisors or 
other key people. This is particularly true in establishing vertical 
and horizontal job relationships in establishing the flow of work in 
the component, or in picking up overlaps and duplications. It is time- 
consuming to gather this information bit by bit from each individual 
involved. The development of background information on each position, 
traveling to the site of the position, and meeting each incumbent and 
his supervisor also require time. Auditing techniques are discussed 
in another section of this manual, "Position Evaluation Audits." 
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PREPARATION FOR THE SURVEY 

No matter, who agrees to the survey -- at what echelon in the or- 
ganization under survey -- a certain amount of selling is necessary to 
"middle" management, first -line supervisors' and incumbents. The first 
official work usually goes down the line from the Assistant Director, 
Division or Staff Chief and/or the Administrative Officer. After that, 
Position Evaluation Division representatives hold meeting with super- 
visors and employees to explain the purpose of the survey and methods 
to be employed. 

Planning the survey is the key to successful accomplishment. The 
first step is to define the objectives in terms of how many organiza- 
tional components will be included, how many positions covered, and 
how many position descriptions prepared. Certain administrative con- 
siderations affect the planning, such as how long the survey will take 
and how many position evaluation officers can be assigned. Operational 
problems must be considered in answering these questions. Will person- 
nel actions relating to the positions under survey be frozen? What 
short-cut techniques can be used? Is it feasible to use questionnaires, 
limited descriptions or limited audits (on a random sampling basis)? 

After decisions are made on the above matters, individual posi- 
tion evaluation officers are assigned specific organizational components 
to be surveyed. In the orientation process, it is necessary to secure 
and study as much background data as possible before actually observing 
first hand the work being done. Among the data examined are current 
organizational and functional charts, which have to be prepared in PED 
if not readily available, current operating 1 manuals. Agency and compo- 
nent regulatory material, and .former position descriptions. 

CONDUCTING THE SURVEY 

In "kicking off" the survey PED representatives meet with operating 
officials to establish the best time for conducting the survey and to 
make other arrangements. PED levies job information requirements, meets 
with the various operating components involved to acquaint supervisors 
and other employees with the requirements established, and then sets 
deadlines for the submission of the position description drafts. These 
may be in the form of completed questionnaires, narrative drafts or 
job outlines. 

Upon receipt of this position data, the evaluation officer analyzes 
it. He determines next which desk or supervisory position audits are 
to be made and proceeds with them. After position data has been collec- 
ted, he attempts to develop accurate position descriptions acceptable 
to operating officials resolving whatever duplications of functions 
and overlaps of responsibilities he can on an informal basis. Then 
he develops recommendations for consideration in PED. 
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V. PRESENTING SURVEY FINDINGS 


Each survey member presents his recommemded evaluations to FED 
supervisors or, in the case of a large survey, the Survey Team Captain. 
They reach agreement and decide on any specific evaluation problems 
which remain to be discussed with the operating officials. Then PED 
representatives, generally supervisors or Team Captain, informally 
present general as well as specific problems yet to be resolved to 
operating components. Through discussion as many classification prob- 
lems as possible are resolved during this informal survey wind-up. 

The final step in presentation is a formal survey report covering 
the findings. This includes final drafts of position descriptions, 
summary of the status of the organization, position evaluation actions 
already taken as well as other personnel actions considered necessary. 

In this latter category would fall such actions as proposed downgradings, 
re -assignments or promotions. This report is submitted to the opera- 
ting component. 

VI. IMPLEMENTATION OF FINDINGS 


The primary objective is to present findings as quickly as possible 
and secure appropriate action. After operating components have had an 
opportunity to review the survey findings, follow-up discussions are 
held to make final resolution of problem cases. The final steps are 
for PED to issue an adjusted T/o, if necessary, and for the operating 
office to initiate any personnel actions necessary to bring into effect 
the recommendations of the survey team. 
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POSITION EVALUATION AUDITS 


This is intended to explain why positions are audited and how that 
audit is conducted. The audit technique is one that is generally used 
throughout government and industry to make available an accurate and 
current portrayal of jobs to be used in determining the proper pay rate 
for the individuals assigned to these jobs. In short, an audit is a 
process used by position evaluation officers in ascertaining exactly 
what duties and responsibilities as well as what supervisory controls 
are involved in a given job or position. 

There are basically two types of audits conducted in Central Intelli- 
gency Agency — namely, the employee desk audit and the supervisor audit. 
It might be well to interject at this time that frequently an employee 
desk audit is checked over by the employee's immediate supervisor in 
order that there be no conflict between supervisor and employee regarding 
the latter ' s dut ies . 

In conducting a desk audit of an Agency employee, the position 
evaluation officer sets up a time that is convenient to himself, the 
employee’s supervisor and the employee. Usually in accordance with 
current Agency regulations, he will have his possession, prior to con- 
ducting the desk audit, a "duties statement'' covering the basic duties 
of the employee. This gives him a general understanding of the organi- 
zational location of the position as well as the basic duties that are 
inherent in the position. He will also find it to his advantage to 
study the organizational background of the position in terms of the 
mission, functions and to the extent possible in advance, the inter- 
relationships of positions in the component. Practice has shown that 
having this prior information makes the process less painful for the 
person being audited as well as for the person auditing. 

After arranging a mutually agreeable time, the evaluation officer 
is introduced to the incumbent by his supervisor who has usually ex- 
plained why the audit is to be conducted. The evaluation officer then 
explains that he is interested only in finding out what the duties are 
in this particular position and, if pertinent, how the incumbent goes 
about accomplishing same. Usually he will work within or around the 
basic framework of the duties statement as furnished by the incumbent 
himself or his immediate supervisor. It is best, if possible, to 
elicit the more important duties in the position first, such as in the 
case of a secretary -- review and composition of correspondence, which 
would be of more importance than routine alphabetical filing. 

In conducting an audit, the following criteria and/or questions 
are pertinent: 


i 
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(1) What exactly is the work or activity that is performed by 
the incumbent ? 

(2) In what form does subject work come to the incumbent ? 

(3) What instructions are given ? 

(4) Are there rigid or non-rigid guidelines to follow in completin g 
the -work ? 

( 5 ) What does the incumbent do in completing a given piece of work ? 

( 6 ) Exactly what is this work -when it is finished ? 

(7) Who reviews this work that is done by the incumbent ? 

( 8 ) What are the nature and, extent of review ? 

(9) What use is made of this work ? 

(10) What are the nature and purpose of personal contacts ? 

( 11) What are the extent of commitment authority and the conse - 

quence of error ? 

One of the Important things is to control the audit in such a way 
as to glean the pertinent facts concerning the position and to exclude 
such non-essentials as dusting desks and various minor details. 

There are always certain extemporaneous duties involved in every 
clerical position, hut these may usually he included hy stating at the 
end of the duty sheet, "performs miscellaneous duties as assigned." 
Unless the evaluation officer is extremely familiar with the type of 
position he is auditing, the taking of clear, concise and workable 
notes is a mandatory requirement in conducting a satisfactory desk 
audit. Details of the position not immediately apparent should he 
delved into further to provide a basic concept of that particular 
duty. Job samples of the work will usually aid in increasing familiar- 
ity with that particular operation or activity. 

One of the basic concepts in the general field of position evalua- 
tion is that theposition only is audited without primary concern for 
the individual who is currently occupying said position. In short, 
objectivity is essential to accurate position evaluation. Certain 
people tend to be more imaginative in expressing themselves, so extreme 
caution must be exercised at all times to confine descriptions to an 
expression of the true facts. 

After the evaluation officer conducts the desk audit, he usually 
returns to his desk, reviews the notes and writes a clear, concise 
statement of the position as he saw it at the time of the audit . In 
writing a position description, he should avoid using words that have 
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nebulous meanings such as planning, programming, implementing, coordi- 
nating or preparing unless such words are clearly defined in the body 
of the description so as to leave no doubt in the mind of the reader 
as to their meaning. Whenever possible, paragraphs or sentences should 
start with action words or verbs, such as, types, answers, searches, 
files and records . 

As the narrative develops, certain conflicts with other positions 
appear and certain statements seem dubious in light of the position 
evaluation officer's general knowledge of the organization. .These 
should be checked out and agreement reached to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. The next step is to evaluate the position and advise the 
operating component. In evaluating a .particular position, other com- 
parable position descriptions should be investigated, and the rela- 
tionship of this position to other positions within the component both 
above and below should be seriously considered. 

There are certain times in this Agency when it is desirable or 
necessary to audit a position by discussion with the supervisor rather 
than the employee. This is especially true when new organizations, 
are being set up or vacancies exist. In this instance, the supervisor 
within the broad framework of his component function, should be allows 
to describe a position, bearing in mind that any projection of duties 
must interrelate with the duties of the component’s other positions. 

We have just discussed, in brief, how position audits are conducted. 
While appearing relatively simple on the surface, they can frequently 
become most difficult for the person who is auditing as well as the 
one being audited. Arguing with the employee is never desirable, and 
any difficulties that cannot be solved by friendly dicusssion should 
be ironed out with the employee's immediate supervisor or referred to 
a supervising evaluation officer for resolution. In conducting audits 
of scientific and/or other types of jobs of which the evaluation officer 
has no technical knowledge, he must make more explicit notes and study 
the position carefully in order to obtain sifficient information to 
make an accurate evaluation of the position. In order to allocate 
positions properly, the audit technique must be mastered and used to 
the fullest degree possible. 


, / 
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THE POSITION DESCRIPTION 


I. INTRODUCTION 

section is primarily concerned with the mechanics of writing 
^ Naming current position descriptions in terms of their use in 
position evaluation ant^the steps involved in obtaining official allo- 
R ®SU latl °^HilB- Position Analysis requires that "all 
pertinent information and evaluation material developed through posi- 
tion analysis will be recorded in official position descriptions." 

osition descriptions are the means for documenting facts obtained 
t - h r °^ gh the U ^ e of P osition evaluation techniques and tools such as 
charts, ^manuais questionnaires, factor analysis, audit and survey. 

The basis for salary and wage administration as applied to specific 
dobs consists of the relative difficulty of work lid the degree of 

= ibll t ? exerclsed ln Performing it. To appraise these factors 
ly -i &nd , ins ^ r ® ? qult y a ^ d adherence to principles of equal pay 
for equal work, job information is essential. So position descriptions 
provide a record of such information. descriptions 

II. DEFINITION 

of thJ 5°^ tl0n description is a written statement of a job assignment 
duties and responsibilities, organizational relationships, 
qualification requirements, and distinguishing features of a job! It 
® ^^,® XC ? P J. by coincidence, a description of the work qualifications 
or distinguishing characteristics of a person, for jobs may exist and 
be described. even though vacant. Farther, a given job may be occupied 
J a SUCG f s si°n Of incumbents who vary in personal qualifications and, 
for a variety of reasons, may or may not fully perform the duties of 

Se S the inh rr r de ^ r f bed * instance, the length of time they 

of thJ lob ° n tb6ir * bllity to Perform all the duties 

job ln th ® “er described. Of course, the incumbent generally 
provides an important medium for procuring job information. 

HI. ORIGIN OF JOB INFORMATION 

j , ^ ^ 0b Js created by operating officials in whose component it 
is located. Information about the job is derived from a variety of 
sources — chiefly within the organization where the job is located 
and, to some extent, from related files in the Position Evaluation 
?^ Sb ° n * ,J f there exists any written information, the extent to which 
° P T g office is useful for writing up the position 
varies from case. to case. This variation depends on such factors as 
the kind of job involved, the nature of the material, the author of 
rif . , +Vi :LS famill ^ity with position descriptions requirements, the urgency 
^^the case . and purpose. for which.it is submitted. Agency Reflation 
| required submission of position descriptions to support requests 
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for grade structure changes, with proposals for new or revised t/o’s, 
and in connection with surveys. There are times when this written 
data is not supplied, so the position evaluation officer must go after 
the information in order to make proper determinations. In any case, 
production of the official job sheet is his responsibility. The extent 
to which he uses what is written by operating personnel varies with 
the pertinency, quality and nature of material received. 

IV. WHEN ARE DESCRIPTIONS WRITTEN ? 

Ideally position descriptions should be written whenever signifi- 
cant changes affecting series or grade occur. In practice job descrip- 
tions are usually written when operating officials indicate that a job 
has either been created or changed or when a T/o revision is requested. 

In effect, this means there is no end to the process of writing position 
description. Descriptions are an end product of the position evaluation 
surveys which are constantly in process, some in Agency areas where 
jobs have not previously been covered by official position descriptions. 

In areas which have been covered by position descriptions, organizational 
changes constantly occur which require new descriptions. When the 
Agency’s goal of position descriptions covering all jobs is attained, 
there should be periodic re -surveys to insure the currency of existing 
descriptions . 

V. HOW ARE DESCRIPTIONS WHITTEN ? 

There are instances where data submitted by operators is so well 
written and complete it can be used as an official position descrip- 
tion simply by attaching a cover sheet identifying the position by 
number, title, code and organizational location; making minor, if any, 
revisions; and getting the product certified and allocated. In other 
instances position evaluation officer can write the elements lacking 
in the operator’s contribution to provide a satisfactory position descrip- 
tion. In either case, of course, he is responsible for checking with 
operating officials or other sources to insure the authenticity of 
information supplied. Generally, to insure adequate coverage of all 
pertinent elements of the job, to pin point those parts of the descrip- 
tion in which the various users are most interested and to facilitate 
the reading and use of the description, a prescribed format is followed. 
There is, of course, no rigid pattern. Circumstances dictate how close 
the adherence to format must be. 

A few years back when there were fewer classifiers in CIA and far 
fewer jobs had been documented, descriptions were usually written in 
brief narrative form on perhaps one sheet of paper largely consisting 
of statements of duties with attention to personal qualifications re- 
quired and organizational location. Evaluation factors, such as scope 
and effect or mental demands, were sometimes indicated in passing with 
varying degrees of thoroughness, but with no attempt to segregate them 
from the remainder of the description. The classifier who wrote the 
sheet could often interpret the qualifications or the evaluation factors 
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and distinguishing features on the basis of his personal memories of 
other jobs, individuals or organizational structure closely related 
to the described job. Unfortunately, these aspects of the job were 
rarely, if at all, familiar to other classifiers or persons outside 
the classification component. 

In formal survey situations wherein a given organizational compo- 
nent was thoroughly reviewed, in addition to narrative descriptions 
for all the positions covered, a detailed survey report was prepared. 
Whereas elements other than duties and responsibilities were utilized 
in evaluating job descriptions on an individual basis, they were not 
often written down; however, in the survey report which accompanied the 
descriptions, there were statements^ on the component's mission and 
organizational structure along with discussions of individual jobs in 
terms of qualification requirements, evaluation factors, distinguising 
features and, perhaps, comparisons with related jobs within or without 
the Agency. 

VI. FORMAT 


Position evaluation procedures are never static as to description 
format, which has been and is constantly under study to determine its 
usefulness. A continuing objective is to widen the range of customers 
in various Agency components who may use these descriptions to advan- 
tage. These procedures have been constantly subject to trial to deter- 
mine their effectiveness. 

A few years back it was determined that the position description 
could serve a variety of purposes more effectively by expanding it to 
include the type of job information formerly consolidated in survey 
reports. This applied to all position descriptions whether a part of 
a survey package or prepared on an individual job basis. Accordingly, 
a format with the nine headings shown below was adopted, and the survey 
report was correpondingly reduced largely to a historical account of 
survey activities and pertinent background data. 

1. Duties and Responsibilities 

2. Supervision Received 

3. Minimum Qualification Requirements 

4. Scope and Effect of Work 

5 . Mental Demands 

6. Personal Work Contacts 

7. Special Considerations 

8. Position Progression 

9 . Distinguishing Features 

With minor variations, this format was used for many months in 
writing position descriptions. In the course of trial and error the , 
necessity for certain revisions became apparent. The relevancy of the 
long format items was not challenged, but more compelling factors dic- 
tated that the format be modified. Individual position descriptions 
under the nine -point format were quite long. Under the pressure of 
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position evaluation needs for covering large numbers of jobs in a 
short time, the format had to be altered. Accordingly, the format 
presently in use comprising four major headings was developed through 
an evolutionary process and series of changes. Below is a listing of 
these headings with instructions on their development into a descrip- 
tion: 


POSITION DESCRIPTION FORMAT 


A. JOB SUMMARY : 

Express in a concise statement a summary of the work performed and, 
where practicable, the function or mission of the organizational com- 
ponent in which the job is located so the reader may grasp immediately 
the general nature of the job and its place in the organization. For 
example, "Maintains pay, leave and retirement records for an assigned 
group of employees;" or "Serves as Chief of the Selection Section, 
responsible for selecting from bibliographis material currently received 
in the library by purchase, gift or official transmittal that which 
should be retained. " 

B. DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES: 


Describe each major duty or function of the position in a separate 
numbered paragraph, listing the tasks and explaining what, how and 
for what purpose work is done. In many cases this may be accomplished 
by showing: (l) status of work when received by employee; (2) pro- 
cedures and processes applied acction or plans initiated or developed, 
and conclusions and decisions reached; and (3) form of completed work, 
action taken on the basis of the work or use to which it is put. For 
positions having specific or area responsibility describe the respon- 
sibilities, delegations of authority, decisions made and effect of work. 
Describe liaison responsibility (if pertinent) as to level, frequency 
of contact, purpose and effect. Include, where applicable, informa- 
tion on regulatory material such as regulations, directives, memoranda 
or manuals which exert control over the work and the way in which con- 
trol is effected. For positions having supervisory or managerial re- 
sponsibility, give information on the following items wherever applica- 
ble: (l) types, numbers, and grade levels of employees supervised; 

(2) nature of instructions, guidance or other supervisory or managerial 
control exercised; and (3) nature and purpose of review given completed 
work — technical, general, intermittent, close, etc. 

C. SUPERVISION AND GUIDANCE RECEIVED : 

Identify immediate supervisor and explain nature of supervision and 
guidance received. Details on the following are desirable: (l) 
specific instruction on policies, procedures, work precedents, etc.; 

(2) type and frequency of problem referred to supervisor; (3) availa- 
bility of supervisor as in projects where some employees do not have 
direct access to the supervisor; (4) review of work in process or com- 
pleted work by supervisors or others . 
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D. SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS OR JOE REQUIREMENTS : 

Include unusual security considerations'; hazards or unusual working 
conditions; special qualifications requirements such as language or 
area knowledge not generally applicable to the job title and code. 

E. This final element appears only on FED copies. It is a concise state- 
ment of the major reasons for the grade level recommended. It should 
state further the key characteristics which distinguish the position 
from a similar or related position at the next higher grade level be- 
low. Comparisons with other positions, especially of the same grade 
level within or without the Agency, may also be included. Operator’s 
statements may be utilized under this topic, but it is primarily the 
position evaluation officer’s analysis of factors bearing on the recoim 
mended allocation. 

Although Minimum Qualification Requirements are still an important 
element, they are no longer spelled out in each individual position 
description. The majorit^^^o^fcions in the Agency are now covered 
by standards , either by (^^^^^(publications or Intermi^ua^^- 
cation Standards issued b^EI^rior to publication i^HHSflU 

VII. CONCLUSION 

This material covers the documentation of facts gained through 
the use of various position evaluation techniques and tools. More 
detail on the application of these techniques and tools is included 
in various other sections of this manual. . 
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2 . CAREER SERVICE DESIGNATION 


ApprdvQel ft)|l CIA-RDP83-01004R0t (fro^&tfdsT 8 ^ 

Entered by 


3 . LANGUAGE code 
CWD Use 


4. AREA. KNOWLEDGE COOE 

CWD Use 


5. DU ft STATION p 


by CWD 


, F0R sueM 1 SS I ON IE.G., CHANGE OF DUTIES, C LAS S I FI C A f' I ON SURVEY FTCI 

IldN no! P0SITI ^ TITLE, SCHEDULE, OCCUPATION A L^CODe! GRAOeI'pO^ 


□ OTHER (Spec ! fy I 


□ WASH., O.C. 


CWD Use 


7. placement division concurrence 


OATE: 


18. action 

POSITION TITLE 

SCHEDULE 

1 

Occupation code 

GRADE 

INITIALS 

OATE 

'A. 

B. CWO 


Used in event 01 reallocation of a 
. D°r allocation by AD/P or higher 

positioi 

author 

1 by CWD 
-ty . 




CWD Allocation Determination 






OFFICE 

Operating Office Recommendation (On 

t tonal ) 



1 

O JT V H A 

/J/L' 0F P0SIT,0N " F ANTI 10. NAME OF EMPLOYEE (Last. (F 

_ eratmg Office Recommendation (Optional)-. specify Ontional 

ITStl 

(Middle' 1 

F VAClttff^ ^ 


IX 

A 


ORGANIZATIONAL LOCATION Of POSITION 


OFFICE 

Organizational structure according 


3- division or staff ” ~ 

approved Table of Organization. 
!C. branch" — 


;o. section 


:E. UNIT 


13- 


12. certification Reference: 


Section U. 


Tills is a complete and accurate description of 
the duties and responsibilities of this position 


A. EMPLOTEE 


|B. SUPERVISOR 

Reviewing Official (Operating Of 


[c . office representative Certifying Official 
designated by Head of Operating Office . 


CWD 


Certifying Official (Office of Personnel) 


DATE 


f ice ) 


Secti25)6tA 


^' R 1 P T I ° N 0F DUTIES, RESPONSIBILITIES AND QUALIFICATION REQUIREMENTS p p 

1 Duties and Responsibilities : 

• Describe each major duty (work assigned and performed) in a separate numbered 
paragraph , listing the tasks involved and indicating the approximate nea'cente^e 
of time spent on each major duty, whenever feasible. For each major duty, 
describe specifically what is done, how it is done and for what purpose. In 
many cases, this may be accomplished by covering the following points: (l) 
status of work when first received by the employee, (2) procedures followed, 
processes performed, action or plans initiated or developed, or decisions made 
in accomplishing the work, and (3) form of completed work, nature of review or 
approval required, action taken on the basis of the work, or use to which it is 

put. Explain briefly the responsibility of position for specific programs or 
segments of work. 

If supervisory or managerial responsibility is present, include in major duty 
statements the following: (l) types and numbers of employees supervised and/or 
^2; nature of supervisory or managerial control exercised, indicating nature of 
technical guidance or instruction given; responsibility for administrative mat- 
ters such as personnel, supplies, equipment, expenditures, etc.; and tyre of - 

review performed of completed work, whether technical, general, intermittent, 
close, .etc . * 

II. Supervision Received: 

Identify immediate supervisor of the position and type and nature of supervision* 
and guidance received in terms of: (l) oral or written instructions, procedures, 
regu a ons, and work precedents, (2) availability of supervisor for consultation 
and the type and frequency of problems referred to him, (3) nature of review of 
completed work or work in process by supervisors or others. 
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III. Minimum Qualificat ion R a Arement s; „ 

Agency I $ cR?$P 4 c5?P 9M>$ ^^^P^lide in preparing 

this section. Reference: 

1. Knowledges : Identify an^iruUc^^the scope and degree of knowledge requir N 

' Wr of subject matter (e.g., economics, transportation) or of a geographical an. ' 

or language. List specialized "Agency" knowledge as a minimum requirement 
only if it is not ppssible to be acquired during the normal on-the-job orien- 
tation period. 

2. Skills : State the degree of manual or clerical skills required, (e.g., dicta- 
tion at 80 w.p.m., typing at 40 w.p.m., journeyman skill in linotype opera- 
tion, expert skill in cartographic drafting.) 

3. Abilities : Professional or managerial abilities such as research, writing, 
speaking, supervising, organizing, etc. 

4. Work Experience and Education : Type, level, and amount (in years or fractions 
thereof) of prior work experience required, and the specific 1 lucation or 
training which may be substituted therefor, in whole or in part. 

5 . Personal Characteristics : Interests or aptitudes of special significance. 

6 . Special Qualifications: Unusual physical requirements, possession of 
veterans status, special security clearances, licenses, etc. 


A 


) 


Note: Under items 1-6 above, desirable qualifications above the minimum ' "L 
may be included, but should be clearly distinguished as such. J 


Evaluation Data - Appendix to Position Description 

(Developed jointly by Supervisor and Position Classifier. Items IV through 
VII are optional for clerical positions but should be included for executive, 
technical, and professional positions.) 

T ■ Scope and Effect of Work : 

Significance of work performed in terms of how ‘the position fits into the 
organization, the authorities exercised, decisions made, and actions taken. 

State results of work and consequence of errors or omissions. Give information 
on size of program serviced in work units, budget, or personnel involved, if 
feasible . 

V. Mental Demands: 

Degree of mental demands in terms of (l) need to exercise original thinking, 
initiative or ingenuity, (2) standards of accuracy required, and ( 3 ) frequency 
of work under pressure to meet rigid deadlines, etc. ^ 

VI . Personal Work Contacts: 

Types of persons or organizations (other than immediate superiors or subordinates) 
contacted. Reflect: (l) purpose and frequency of contacts; (2) how contact is 
made, e.g., personal visit, phone call, correspondence, group meetings, etc.; A 

(3) special problems encountered in making such contacts; (4) authority to spea. J 
for the organization. 

VII. Special Considerations: 

Other factors which affect significantly the difficulty of the work such as _ 
unusual security requirements, extra hazards, performance of prolonged travel, 
adverse working conditions, and the like. 

VIII. Position Progression: 

Lines of promotion or transfer, Including lateral possibilities; (l) to the 
^.position; (2) from the position. 

IX. Distinguishing Features: 

The major reasons for grade level recommended. This concise evaluation should 
set forth the characteristics distinguishing the position from similar or rela 4- 
position's at the grade below and above it. Comparison with other positions at 
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FIELD POSITION EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 


I. ALLOCATION RESPONSIBILITY OF PEP 

The position evaluation responsibilities within the Agency are 
organized on a highly centralized basis. All classification action 
taken within the Agency for both headquarters and field positions is 
accomplished by the Position Evaluation Division, Office of Personnel, 
Headquarters. This means that ally action recommended by field stations 
such as upgrading, downgrading, or establishment of a new position, 
must be processed through proper channels to the Position Evaluation 
Division. At the present time, no CIA field installation has any auth- 
ority for the allocation of positions. 

H. PROCEDURES IN ALLOCATING FIELD POSITIONS 
A. T/o Review and Comparison 

Generally, the field station submits requests for the 
establishment or re-allocation of positions to its headquarters 
component where the request is reviewed and may be revised. 
Changes at the headquarters level may involve organizational 
or grade structure revisions. From there, the request goes 
to Management Staff for review and approval of the organizational 
structure, functions, etc.; then to PED for review and approval 
of the title, series and grade structure of the positions. 

Upon receipt of such requests, PED reviews the entire 
proposal on the basis of available information, a comparison 
with the current T/o, and a knowledge of the organization to 
determine the positions or organizational segments that are 
proposed for revision. Once the questionable positions have 
been segregated, PED representatives meet with officials of 
the headquarters component of the requesting station to discuss 
the entire T/o and obtain clarification of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of questionable positions. On the basis of 
these discussions, they usually reach agreements on the title, 
series, and grade of each position. In some cases, the reques- 
ted grades are approved, subject to the receipt of specific 
job information; in others, the grades are cut to the level 
considered appropriate by PED, subject to further consideration 
upon submission of additional information concerning the speci- 
fic duties and responsibilities of the position; in still 
other cases, the positions are established with dual (slash) 
grades (e.g., 9/ll) pending receipt of additional information. 
Where these dual grades are established, no individual can be 
assigned or promoted to the higher level without a complete 
and detailed position description. These actions are flagged 
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in the PI room and any proposed promotion action or reassign- 
ment action to the higher level is forwarded to PED prior to 
final action. . • 

B. Changes Initiated at Headquarters 

In some cases requests to revise the grade levels of 
field T/O's are initiated at the headquarters level. In such 
instances the position evaluation officer meets with operating 
officials to discuss the proposal and usually requests that 
position descriptions be developed outlining the duties and 
responsibilities of the positions under consideration. These 
are prepared by the operating offices on the basis of their 
knowledge of the activities of the station and, in some. cases, 
on the basis of information supplied by individuals returning 
from the particular area concerned. It is interesting to note 
that in some instances revisions of field T/O's are initiated 
by headquarters without prior coordination with the field 
establishment. Thus, upgradings, re-assignments, establishment 
of new positions and deletion of existing positions may be pro- 
cessed by headquarters, the field learning of such actions when 
advised of the change in t/0. 

C. Evaluation of Position Descriptions Prepared by Headquarters 

Many of the position descriptions PED requests in order 
to determine the allocation of specific field positions are 
developed in headquarters. Upon receipt of these descriptions 
in PED, the positions are compared' with similar positions in 
other elements of the particular division or office concerned 
or in other divisions and offices of the Agency. In making 
such comparisons any peculiar circumstances or unusual duties 
involved in the position must be considered. On the basis 
of an analysis of these circumstances and duties it is possi- 
ble to make a firm allocation of the position. 

When position descriptions covering similar duties and 
responsibilities are not available, it is still possible to 
make comparisons with other positions at the level or the re- 
quested level of the position in question. Such comparisons 
are harder to make since relative difficulty must be determined 
In comparing duties and responsibilities that are not alike, 
analytical ability and judgment in determining whether one 
duty is more difficult than another are extremely important . 

In this type of comparison the position evaluation officer 
should have a very thorouty understanding of the position in 
question. 

D. Interview of Field Personnel Returning to Headquarters 

In many instances where it is not feasible to get specific 
employee prepared position descriptions covering field posi- 
tions, the position evaluation officer in cooperation with the 
operating office interviews individuals returning from the 
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field station with a general understanding of the work performed 
in the position in question. This information is then discussed 
with operating officials at the headquarters level to obtain 
their approval and comments. Once he receives this approval, 
the position evaluation officer must make necessary comparisons, 
analyze and evaluate the informat ion- and determine the proper 
allocation of the position. It is quite possible to allocate 
a position improperly on the basis of incumbent’s information. 

On the other hand, in view of circumstances, there is no alter- 
native but to base the decision on the available information. 

E. Dispatch Requests to the Field for Information 

When time permits, the position evaluation officer may re- 
quest that necessary job"* information be obtained from the field 
station. Such requests are coordinated with the headquarters 
component officials who participate in determining the type of 
information to be requested. Generally, the request to the 
field should outline the specific information and amount of de- 
tail required concerning duties and responsibilities performed, 
supervision, scope and effect of work and any unusual conditions 
under which the duties must be performed. In addition, there 
should be a statement setting forth the supervisor's opinion 
of the qualifications requirements necessary to perform the 
duties. After receipt of this information and further discus- 
sions with operating personnel at the headquarters level, the 
position evaluation officer can determine the allocation of the 
position. 

F. TDY Trips 

One of the most satisfactory ways to obtain information on 
field-station positions is a TDY trip by the position evaluation 
officer concerned with the allocation of the positions found 
at the station. He can obtain first-hand information on the 
organization, functions and installations of the station as well 
as make desk audits of specific positions. Also, he gains over- 
all information on the differences among the various field in- 
stallations having approximately the same mission. Field trips 
of this nature assist both PED and the operating organization 
in the expeditious handling of T/o requests. 

G. Problems Encountered in Above Procedures (Except TDY) 

There are a number of factors connected with the administra- 
tion of a field program which tend to contribute toward inade- 
quate or inaccurate job information. The field stations receive 
no instructions or directives on a routine basis relative to 
position evaluation activities, the preparation of position 
descriptions and similar matters. Furthermore, with a few ex- 
ceptions such as FE and EE Divisions, there are no individuals 
with position evaluation experience permanently assigned to the 
field and available to furnish guidance or advice. 
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The field organization is undergoing continuous change so 
that the, position description is likely to be out of date before 
completion of its final draft. • Also there is an abundance of 
misassignments or mis -slottings among the personnel so that the 
position to which an individual is assigned on the T/O doesn’t 
necessarily reflect the duties he is acutally performing. 
Sensitivity of operations and the "need to know" concept also 
tend to restrict the amount of detail which is given out. Then 
even when sufficient information is obtained, there are a limi- 
ted number of position descriptions available for comparison 
purposes, due not only to the nature of the operations involved, 
but also to the lack of complete current records and documentation. 

III. DIFFERENCES IN OPERATIONS AMONG FIELD INSTALLATIONS 


Generally there is a considerable difference in the activities 
performed in the various field organizations although these organi- 
zations are designed to fulfill similar responsibilities. Differ- 
ences occur in: 

A. Organization 

Field stations may be organized on paper indicating similar 
activities for a group of employees, but personal inspection 
reveals that the duties actually performed differ for. each 
employee. For example, in one station a Communications Techni- 
cian (Radio) may be responsible for maintaining a stand-by station 
on frequencies to be used in case of emergency and in addition 
perform a considerable amount of maintenance, repair and installa- 
tion of communications equipment. At some other station a 
Communications Technician (Radio) may maintain agent contacts 
and yet at still another station he may operate staff circuits. 
This difference is not reflected on the T/o and in many cases 
even headquarters personnel of the operating component are not 
fully aware of such situations. 

B. Functions 

The functions of each station vary to about the same extent 
as the duties of personnel described above. For example, one 
station is established as a stand-by station for communications 
support in time of hot war; another to insure adequate communi- 
cations facilities to maintain contacts with agents in unfriendly 
countries; another to transmit propaganda programs to iron- 
curtain countries; and still another to maintain a staff commu- 
nications network. 

C. Isolation of Stations 

In the allocation of field positions the location of the 
facility must be considered to take into account the supervision 
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and control exercised over It by the next higher echelon. In 
many instances, the field headquarters is relatively close to 
the facility and, therefore, readily available to render techni- 
cal guidance and support in case of emergencies. In other 
instances the field station is located a considerable distance 
from the headquarters organization so that advice and assistance 
cannot be obtained within a short period of time. Sometimes 
the difference in cover of the headquarters and field stations 
make frequent contacts to obtain assistance to obtain assis- 
tance impossible. So some additional credit should be given 
to the individuals located at the remote stations who must make 
final decisions in case of emergency. 

IV. PROCEDURES U SED IN FIELD POSITION EVALUATION SURVEYS 

A. Planning at Headquarters Level 

Prior to the initiation of a survey of field installations, 
considerable planning must be done in headquarters. The area 
to be covered must be decided upon; the individual to conduct 
the survey selected; and a study made of available information 
on the area functions and positions to be surveyed. In studying 
available information the position evaluation officer must 
review the existing t/o in order to understand the size, grade 
structure, type of positions, functions, etc., of the station 
and the control exercised oyer that station by higher field 
organization or by headquarters. Once this is accomplished he 
must select the specific positions to be reviewed and estimate 
the time required to accomplish the' survey for planning pur- 
poses. 

B. Coordination with Headquarters Component 

A further step in arranging for a field survey is coordina- 
tion with the headquarters component of the organization to be 
surveyed. This involves discussions with operating officials 
on such matters as the purpose of the survey, area to be covered, 
time during which the survey is to be conducted and specific 
positions to be reviewed. The headquarters component may suggest 
certain changes in the proposed survey such as the deletion or 
addition of field stations. or positions to be covered or revi- 
sion of the time schedule. In addition the operating office 
may desire to have representatives accompany the position 
evaluation officer on the field trip. 

C . Coordination with Management Staff 

Generally in any proposed field trip it is advisable to 
inform the Management Staff of the DD/s on details of the pro- 
posed survey. Any possible management implications are dis- 
cussed, and in some instances the Managemen Staff may also 
wish to have a representative participate in the survey. . 
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D. Preparation of Itinerary 

It is necessary to develop a complete itinerary of the 
proposed trip for approval by the Director of Personnel or his 
representative and use by the Central Processing Branch in 
making travel arrangements. This itinerary gives all perti- 
nent details of the individual's schedule such as the approxi- 
mate time of departure and return, type of travel, specific 
station or stations to be visited, and length of stay at each 
station. 

E. Central Processing 

The travel audits outlining the itinerary of the trip are 
submitted to the Central Processing Branch to use in arranging 
for necessary physical examination, immunization shots, pass- 
ports and visas, purchase of transportation tickets, and 
arrangement for security briefings. 

F. Advising Field Installations 

Prior to the initiation of the field trip, it is impor- 
tant to advise each particular field area to be visited of the 
proposed trip. Instructions are usually forwarded concerning 
the positions to be reviewed and the necessity for preparing 
in rough draft position descriptions covering each of the posi- 
tions. . This gives the field installation an opportunity to 
review its positions and to have the basic material available 
when the position evaluation officer arrives at the station. 
This assists the evaluation officer in meeting the deadlines 
established for surveys of field positions. In addition, the 
field stations may consider any personnel problems that they 
are having and bring them to the attention of the position 
evaluation officer. Also, any classification problems in terms 
of proposed upgradings, reassignments, establishment of new 
positions or similar matters can be studied and necessary infor 
, . mation made available to the survey team. 

G. Discussions with Key Personnel of Field Stations 

Upon arriving at the field installation, the position 
evaluation officer generally meets with the station or area 
chief or other key personnel to discuss the purpose of the 
survey and to establish procedures to be followed during the 
survey. This gives the field officials an opportunity to ex- 
plain the organizational, structure, functions performed, and 
any unresolved problems they have. They can arrange a "Cook's 
tour" of the installation so the survey team can obtain a pic- 
ture of the various activities of the station in preparation 
for conducting individual desk audits. 
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H. Review of Position Evaluation Information 


The next step in the survey is to study all available infor-’ 
mation prepared by the field employees concerning specific 
positions to be reviewed. On the basis of this information the 
survey team can develop questions to. ask during the individual 
desk audits. Some of the employee prepared descriptions may 
be used as the official position description, but in most in- 
stances revisions or additions to the descriptions are necessary. 

I. Desk Audits 


Once the information is reviewed, the survey team conducts 
individual desk audits on certain positions under consideration. 
An audit involves personal discussions with the employee assigned 
to the position to obtain complete detail on the duties performed 
and information on supervision received and supervision exercised 
over other employees. In addition to these discussions with 
the incumbent, there are meetings with supervisory personnel to 
obtain any additional facts that should be considered. 

J. Preparation of Preliminary Drafts 

Upon completion of desk audits and discussions with super- 
visory personnel, the survey team, if time permits, prepares 
position descriptions in preliminary draft covering all posi- 
tions reviewed. Generally these descriptions cover all the 
information obtained through audit and will be the major factor 
in the allocation of the positions. These drafts are then re- 
viewed and discussed with the supervisory personnel to insure 
accuracy and completeness. 

K. Review of Survey with Key Officials 

Upon completion of the survey a final meeting is held with 
the key officials to discuss the accomplishments of the survey 
team, the problems encountered in the development of position 
descriptions, and the recommendations that will be made by the 
team upon return to headquarters. These recommendations may 
relate to allocation of positions, misassignment of personnel, 
organizational problems, or personnel factors such as morale 
and placement. 

L. Preparation of Report 

Upon his return to headquarters the position evaluation 
officer prepares a detailed report on the stations visited as 
to location and organization and a summary of the various posi- 
tions audited or reviewed with a detailed position description 
on each one. The report also includes specific recommendations 
as to titles, series and grades of all positions and a statis- 
tical summary of proposed upgradings, downgradings, changes in 
titles and/or series and the number of position descriptions 
written. : 
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M. Review within RED and the Office of Personnel 


Officials in PED and elsewhere .in the Office of Personnel 
review the field survey report in detail changing and modifying 
it as necessary. These changes may .involve revisions to posi- 
tion descriptions and recommendations for the allocation of 
positions, but normally very little revision is made since the 
survey team is more familiar with the positions, functions and 
organization of the stations visited than the reviewing offi- 
cials . The principal comments generally deal with the detail 
or lack of detail of the survey reports. 

N. Report to Operating Components 

Once the survey report and position descriptions have been 
approved within the Office of Personnel, the papers are for- 
warded to the operating element concerned for comment and appro- 
val. The major problems here generally center around the recom- 
mendations of the survey team on the grade levels of the posi- 
tions. The operating office can submit comments to PED with 
recommendation for changes in duty statement, titles, series 
and grades. PED representatives then review these comments and 
generally discuss and clarify them with the operating officials. 
Usually they reach agreement on the allocation of positions, 
but whenever this is impossible the positions, are usually shown 
on the T/0 as dual or slash grades to indicate that the position 
has been questioned. The operating office must then submit 
justifications to PED on all positions listed as slash grades. 

O. Processing Survey Results 

After the operating components have approved the survey 
proposals, PED prepares T/0 changes (Form 26l’s) authorizing 
the changes in T/0 positions and formally allocates and dis- 
tributes position descriptions. Thus, official records through- 
out the Agency are brought into conformance with approved survey 
recommendations and the survey is completed. 
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POSITION AND QUALIFICATION STANDARDS 


I. PURPOSE OF POSITION AND QUALIFICATION STANDARDS 

The basic purpose of position and qualification standards is to 
provide a system for the determination of grade levels, titles and occu- 
pational codes of positions and the qualifications required of prospec- 
tive employees. 

There are numerous other purposes. Standards facilitate recruit- 
ment and assignment processes. They give information to administrative 
and management officials which assists them in organizing and re- 
organizing, in delegating authority and responsibliity, in changing 
the flow of work and determining assignments of duties. 

They furnish information to employees which will. enable them to 
qualify for higher grades or for other lines of work in which they 
may be interested. 


25X1 A 

II. NATURE OF POSITION STANDARDS 

The first problem in the development of position standards is 
the determination of the nature or type of standards needed. These 
range from simple standard job descriptions to complex point evalua- 
tion systems. Numerous matters must be considered in making this deter 
mination. The nature of the organization, the number of positions, 
the qualifications of individuals who will use standards, the neces- 
sity for control, and the flexibility desired, are among the factors 
that must be determined. 

The method of development of standards varies considerably with 
the type of standard. In the case of standard job descriptions, the 
problem is no more than the selection of representative job descrip- 
tions for all levels in a particular series . In the case of point 
evaluation standards, a detailed ranking and point assignment process 
must be carried out. 


They aid in the establishment of standards of performance used 
for making fitness reports. They are useful to supervisors in. deter- 
mining the performance requirements, and to employees in reaching a 
better understanding of fitness reports. 

Agency standards have been developed and published 
ini 



III. FACTORS 



All standards use some form of factor breakdown. Factors may be 
lo more than two or three such as: duties, supervision received, 
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usually considered necessary. This number covers all essentially 
different aspects of work. A typical breakdown is as follows: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Duties (Including Supervision Exercised) 
Commitments or Scope and Effect 
Supervision Received 
Mental Demands 
Contacts 


Qualification requirements is frequently shown as a factor al- 

ft ™ 1 notice, it it not Ted £ attaining ?he gkae 

STANDARD JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

-t 

^ ..J 0r E J an ^ ard O'ob description standards, descriptions of all 

S h tJ t£ S t0 COvered are written either by classification personnel 
or by the employees, following the factor format. These descriptions 
are then ranked in order of difficulty and grouped by grade level 
pien standard descriptions are developed which condensf and bring out 
important points for particular levels. An introductory portion'may 
to . furn ; Eh background or organizational information. The 

tionsf r ctort eitI1Br in the f ° “ of lndlvld ' lal deserip- 

NAVf POINT EVALUATION PATTERN 

used bv g ?h t ° f 4 - a s ° vernment P° ln b evaluation system is that 

used by the Navy Department. .This .standard uses seven basic factors 

for a nl 1 ?® value of 100 • In determining the point values 

difficrtw 1 h U r f"’ J ° b deSGrl Pbi°ns are- ranked in order of 
difficulty by each factor separately. When this is done, it has been 

factor P fali n i e f° f Ee P a rtment that the exact degrees of each 

factor fall into particular ranges on the point scale. For example, 

iL noi *? Ll ^ rar f n Positions, most positions fell into the follow 
ing point values for Supervisory Control: 14, 22, 32 40 60 and Bo 

“ s M? ions togethBr ** * 

i ^o° f 5 ° P° sltlons 3 20 might fall at point value 22, 25 at point 
value 32, and 5 between 22 and 32. After positions are grouped in 

fiTTSuP V rltten definition developed for the particular 

be“ meffT f 18 7* ^ ^ “ interpStlon^fS’^ 

boif ratff fl P< nV*J U ° ° f 32 ° r 33 ‘ • After tlle development of 
point ratings for all factors, a conversion table is developed which 

on The L t P °T ts to ® rad -- point conversion tafe if based 

n h nts assi s ned to the positions used in developing the stan- 
• JT compieted standard must be validated by appSft Ion to other 
dobs which were not covered in the standard. Changes are than made 
where necessary to correct obvious errors. 
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In the Wavy evaluation pattern , all factors are considered, to 
have equal weight. In this respect, the standard differs from other 
point evaluation systems including the Atomic Energy Commission stan- 
dard. 

AEC FACTOR EVALUATION POINT SYSTEM 

The AEC standard utilizes 6 factors, as follows: 

1. Basic Skill 

2. Contacts 

3 . Responsibility for Decisions 

4 -. Supervision 

5. Working Conditions 

6 . Effort ^ 

Each of these factors has a point range, as follows: 

1. Basic Skill - 90 to 550 

2. Contacts - 35 to 170 

3 . Responsibility for Decisions - 50 to 240 

4 . Supervision - 5 to 120 

5. Working Conditions - 5 to 70 

6 . Effort - 5 to 50 

In this system the most heavily weighted factor is Basic Skill. 
The second is Responsibility for Decisions. 

In developing the standard a process somewhat similar to that 
used by . the Navy Department was carried out. Job descriptions were 
ranked in order of difficulty by each factor separately, and a point 
value assigned within the range established. Definitions for various 
degrees of each factor were then developed. At this point, however, 
the methods diverged. Under the AEC system, the factors were weighted 
so that the ones considered most important in determining grades of 
positions would have the greatest effect. The conversion table was 
developed in a similar manner based on points assigned to the posi- 
tions used in developing the standard. 

In order to establish the exact meaning of degree definitions 
the . AEC system utilizes benchmark descriptions for approximately 100 
positions, the levels of which are clearly established. These bench- 
mark descriptions are positions which fit in the middle range of 
points for the particular grade level. Wherever possible, benchmark 
jobs covered a broad range of point scores for individual factors. 

For example, under Basic Skills with a point range 90 to 550, the 
point range of benchmark positions varies from 95 to 530, in many 
'cases, not more than 5 points apart. 

In the application of the AEC standard, the individual who classi- 
fies the position determines approximate point range from the defini- 
tions, and then checks the benchmark descriptions and determines 
which fits the position in question. 
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VII. CLASSIFICATION -- POINT SYSTEM 

This is a deviation from doth the standard job description or 
factor system and the point system. Descriptive material for each 
factor is used as a "basis for determining comparability for each 
factor. This comparison is then converted to a point score which, 
when added to scores of other factors, gives a total which converts 
to a grade level. The system does not provide for a degree range, 
hut only a specific number of points where the definition is compara- 
ble to the responsibility of a particular position. In a sense, 
therefore, the leeway for subjective evaluation is reduced, although 
it is increased to some extent by the necessity for comparing levels 
of a position with the definition in .the standard. 

As an example of this, refer CIA Position Stan- 25X1 A 

dard for Administrative Officer GS-0301.13, dated 11 September 1956. 

VIII. FACTOR EVALUATION SYSTEM 

Factor evaluation standards are based on definitions of the 
various factors for each grade level. These may be published in 
■ narrative form or in the form of a chart. Charts are easier to use 
since comparison between the various grade levels can be made quickly. 

IX. METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT 

The initial procedure involves the determination of differences 
between factors at different grade levels. Information on positions 
at all grade levels, whether present in position descriptions or 
secured by audit of positions, discussions with employees, review of 
regulatory material, etc., is separated by grades and factors , and 
important differences in factors at different grade levels are isolated 
and become the framework upon which the standard is developed. Fre- 
quently, interpolations must be made to establish differences, even 
though the e stablished levels do not provide exact comparisons. See 

CIA Position Standard for Finance Officer Series, GS-0510.14 
and Budget Administration Series, GS-O 56 O.OO. 

Written definitions are then developed to explain the exact 
requirements of the factors at each grade level. 

This demonstrates use of Budget and Finance standard with exam- 
ples of midpoint positions. 


SAMPDE POSITION - Area Budget and Fiscal Officer 


Suballotted Accounts 
Allotment Accounts 
Dollar Volume 
Field Stations 
Certifying Authority 


65 

- 85 

- : $4,500,000 

9 


t 
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Expanding area - additional money expected for new projects 
Additional field stations - 2 or more will be established. 

SAMPLE POSITION - Field Finance Officer 

Total Transactions - $1,000,000 

Total Allotment Accts - "20 

Total Employees - 30 

Total Agents - 50 

Finance Officer must procure currencies of several different 
countries in amounts running to $1,000,000 or more per year. 


SAMPLE POSITION 

Field Finance Officer 

Total Transactions 

$6,000,000 

Total Allotment Accts 

30 

Total Employees 

100 

Total Agents 

100 

Certification authority. 

Cutback in funds expected. 
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